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Rate Concessions 
| 
Made to Growers | 


Of Grapes in East 


Relief from Competition 
With California Extended 
By I. C. C. to Chautau- 
qua and Erie Belt. 


t 
| 


| 
Measures Inadequate, | 


Says Mr. McManamy| 


Order Applies Principles of | 
Hoch-Smith Resolution to | 
Remedy Condition of Agri- 

cultural Depression. 


Applying the principles of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution for the relief of agri-' 
cultural depression, the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission in a report and order 
made public July 18, prescribed a re- 
duction in ireight rates, to be effective ; 
September 1, on fresh grapes from the} 
so-called Chautauqua and Erie Belt in 
New York and Pennsylvania to destina- 
tion throughout official 
territory. 

The Commission finds that rating and| 
rates will be unreasonable for the future | 
to the extent that they exceed 60 per} 
cent of first class to destinations in cen- | 
tral territory and third class to | 
nations in New England and eastern 
trunk line territories, and that the bases 
of rate. prescribed will remove alleged ; 
undue prejudice as compared with rates 
from California and result in the lowest! 
possible lawful rates on the traffic com- | 
patible with the maintenance of adequate 
transportation service. 

Carload Limit Increased. 

The new rates carry with them an in-| 
crease in the carload minimum weight to 
24,000 pounds, 

As third class rates from the belt to 
destinations in New England and east- 
ern trunk line territories will be on sub- 
stantially the same level as rates pre- 
scribed for central territory, an adjust- 
ment is arrived at,*the Commission 
states, which will be in line with other 
rates involved in the present record — 
with rates prescribed in other cases, 
transportation conditions considered, and | 
which is as near uniformity as can be 
reached without unduly complicating | 
tariffs. 

Comissioner McManamy, in a _ sepa- 
rate opinion, stated that he concurs in} 
the report of the majority because it} 
affords some measure of relief, but that 
it is stili inadequate. | 

The Commission’s decision was ren-| 
dered in Docket No. 20141, a proceed-! 
ing on complaint of the Chautauqua & 
Erie Grape Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and other organizations of grow- |; 
ers and shippers of fresh grapes from | 
the Chautauqua and Erie belt. 

Report and Findings. 

The report of Division 2, dated July 
12 and made public July 18, follows! 
in full text: j 

Exceptions to the report proposed by| 
the examiner and replies to exceptions| 
were filed by complainants and fedend- 
ants, and oral argument wah had. 

Compiainants are three cooperative 
associations of growers and_ shippers 
of fresh graves originating in the so- 
called Chautauqua and Erie Belt in: 
New York and Pennsylvania, herein- 
after called the Belt, the State of New 
York Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, the Department of Agriculture | 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and certain individual growers and ship- 
pers located in the Belt. 

They alleged that the rates on fresh 
grapes, in carloads, from the Belt to 
destinations in official classification ter- | 
ritory are unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to complainants and unduly 
preferential to shippers of fresh grapes | 
from California, and that the second-| 
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Stock to Be Issued 
By New York Central| 


Sale to Present Stockholders 
Is Approved by I. C. C. 


The New York Central Railroad was| 
.authorized by report and order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, made| 
public July 18, to issue $42,158,300 =) 
capital stock to be sold to the com-| 
pany’s stockholders at not less than the | 
$100 par value per share. 

The stock will be offered to stock-! 
holders of record on June 15, 1928, on) 
the basis of one share for each 10 
shares held by them. The proceeds will 
be applied to retirement at maturity| 
September 1, 1928, of $50,000,000 of | 
15-year 4 per cent gold bonds. 

In a separate opinion, concurring in 
part with the majority report, Commis- 
sioner Eastman pointed out that New; 
York Centrai common stock is selling 
on the market now at about $170 a 
share at.a stated that as the new issue 
could without difficulty be sold at a 
price subsiantially in excess of par, he 
does not see how the Commission can 
properly find that an issue of 421,583 
shares is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate simply for the purpose of re- 
tiring mortgage bonds. 

The report of Division 4 in Finance 
Docket No. 6935, dated July 10 and 
made public July 18, follows in full 
text: 

The New York Central Railroad Com- |} 
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| 
Less Unemployment | 


Reported for June 


Conditions Improve in Automo- 
bile Industry and Agriculture. 


| An increase in the volume of employ-! 
| ment throughout the United States dur- | 
ing June is reported in a statement made 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1928 





Mr. Lehlbach 
Says Radio Law | 


Is Miseonstrued 


| expected 


| reached 


| Federal Commission Is De-| 


Spain Favors Check 
On Mercury Output 


| Agrees With Italian Producers 


On Regulation in Field. 


Regulation of the output of mercury is 
to result from an agreement 
by Italian mercury producers 
and the Spanish Government for control 


'in employment in several of the major | 


classification | On Use of American 


public on July 18 by the Employment | 
Service of the: Department of Labor. | 
There was, however, a slight curtailment | 


} 
industries, including the boot and shoe | 
and textile industries. | 


Material increases in employment are | 
noted in the automobile, metal trades 
and mining industries and in agricul- 
ture, The statement in full text fol- | 
lows: 

The volume of employment through- 
out the country increased during June, | 
although the forces employed in several | 
of the major industries were curtailed 
somewkat. Part-time operations were 
general in the boot and shoe industry | 
and in several factories the number of } 
employes was reduced. 

Conditions in the textile industry were 
not altogether satisfactory, as many 
mills worked on schedules far below nor- 
mal and in several localities there was 


| 
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French Restrictions 


Films Are Opposed 


Trade Conference Is Told! 
Censors Have Discrimina- 
tory Power Over Motion 
Picture Imports. 


clared to Be Deviating }of Hispano-Italian production, the De- 


For Licensing of 
| Aireraft Changed 


|New Requirements Said to 


to Those 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Federal Standards 


oe 


HE operations of the govern- 


ment affect the 


interests of 


every person living within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States.” 


—William H. Taft, 
President of the United States, 
1909—1913 


YEARLY INDEX 
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|Produce and F oods | 
|\On Higher Price Level 


| 
| 


| Index Records General Drop in 
| Wholesale Commodity Values. 
| Wholesale prices of commodities in the 

United States declined 1 per cent in June 
|as compared with May, says the Bureau 
}of Labor Statistics in a statement made 
| public July 18 by the Department of 


PER 
COPY 


CENTS 


PRICE 5 


Approval Given 
By Belgium and 
Poland to Treaty 


Accept Provisions of Pro- 


From True Intent of 


1928 Act. 


Newark Station Asks 
Renewal of License 


Protests Made Against 


Curtailing Service of Ham- | 
| 
mond, Ind., and Other 


Broadcasters. 
— ! 
Charges that the Federal Radio Com-/} 
mission, by citing 164 stations through-| 
out the country for alleged failure to 
serve the public interest with a view! 


; of rescinding their licenses on August! 
| 1, 
‘and purpose of the 
| to the 
| for equal allocation of radio facilities 
'among the five radio zones, were made 

| before the Commission on July 18 ‘ 


is deviating from 
Davis amendment | 
1927, providing; 


Radio Act of 


Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), New-| 
ark, N. J. | 

Appearing on behalf of Station! 
WGCP, or Newark, named by the Com-} 
mission in its order, and contesting the 


| action with a view of proving its public} 


interest along with more than 100 addi-/ 
tional stations, Representative Lehlbach | 
said that the Davis amendment, as he}! 
construed it does not imply “imme- 
diate reallocation” of the radio facilities 
of the nation. This he 


partment of Commerce was advised July 
18 by the Assistant Commercial At- 
tache at Rome, A. A. Osborne. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

Terms of the agreement are said to 
provide for the institution of a sales 
office, handling the production of both 
Italy and Spain, to be set up in some 
European country not yet designated. 


Order Output allotments in proportion to min-} Power. 


ing capacities will be subdivided among 
the Government-ccntrolled Idria mines 
and the private operators, Monte Amiata, 
Siele and minor companies. 

It is stated that the first task to be 
undertaken will be to dispose of consid- 
erable stocks now existing in Italy and 


| Spain which have been accumulated in| tific 


the past year, when there was a heavy 
output and in Italy diminished exports. 
As a first measure, both Italian and 
Spanish outputs will be reduced. The 


the true intent! Italian Superior Mining Council has! “joad-factor” requirements, C. L. Ofen- 


approved the provisions of the agree- 
ment outlined, it is announced. 


Correspond Labor. There was a decline of 4 per cent 


when compared with June of last year. 
Adopted by Other The statement in full text follows: 

’ se A decline in the general level of whole- 
Countries. |} sale prices from May to June is shown 


Expected to Promote 
Export of Equipment 


tive markets by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 
| The Bureau’s weighted index number, 
|computed on prices in the year 1926 as 
| the base and including 550 commodities 
= {or price series, stands at 97.6 for June 
W eight ;compared with 98.6 for May, a decrease 
|of 1 per cent. Compared with June, 
11927, however, with an index number 
of 93.8, an increase of 4 per cent is 
shown. 

Farm products as a group declined 
— . = ca 5 a per cent from the May level, due 
equirements for “approved-type cer-{ mainly to price decreases for barley, 

ates,” issued by the Department of | corn, rye, wheat, beef cows, calves, sheep 
Commerce to aircraft designers and!and lambs, alfalfa and timothy hay, to- 
manufacturers, have been modified to|baceo, onions and potatoes. Oats, beef 
bring them in line with 


Loading and 
Considered; Planes in In- 
terstate Service Are 


Affected. 


2% 


international | 
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Railroads Cooperate 


stein, Chief of the Engineering Section, 
Aeronautics Division stated orally July | 
18. As the result of the change, Mr.| 
{ Ofenstein explained, American airpl 


by information collected in representa- | 


manufacturers 


will be able to export 
machines which will meet foreign re- 


Three Conferences 
On Grade Practices |tne,78 7" =e 


| certificate, Mr. Ofenstein said. The prin- 
Boo change in the requirements is that 


oe : a concerning load-factor requirements, 
Commission Will Meet With ; Which was brought about by a recent con- 
Paint, Cottonseed and Re- 


| ference between aeronautics engineers of 
the Department of Commerce and engi- 
built Typewriter In- 


neers representing airplane manufac- 
turers. 


ane |'T'9 Prevent Smuggling 


point, added, 


A protest against alleged French dis- | was specifically emphasized in the Sen- 
crimination against American moving) ate, which altered the language of the} 
picture films has been made by the | Davis amendment so as to bring out this | 
American Minister to Switzerland, Hugh} implication, 

R. Wilson, at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference on Prohibitions and 
Restrictions on Imports and Exports. | 
Mr. Wilson’s address before the con-| 


Defends Station Service. j 


“My own construction of the Davis} 
amendment is that the Commission, 
should not immediately and arbitrarily 


dustries. 


Three conferences on trade practices 
have been scheduled by the Federal Trade 
Commission for the summer months and 
another will be held in October, the Com- 
mission announced July 18 in connection 
with its monthly statement of the status 


Originally planes were classed accord- 
ing to weight only, Mr. Ofenstein ex- 
| plained. Now, under the new regulations, 
| they are designed for power, loading and 
| weight. It was thought that an open- 
| cock-pit plane was more manoeuverable 
than a closed cabin plane. 
conference it was.decided that open and 
closed planes could not be differentiated 


Through the | 


ference has been received, in part, by 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that the; 
United States had no desire to take ex-| 
ception to the right of any nation to 
censor films for the purpose of main- 
taining the morals of its people, but} 
that it did object to the use of censor-| 
ship for the purpose of trade discrimi- 
nation. 

Single Vote Bars Film. t 


The new French rules regulating film | 
importations, Mr. Wilson said, provides | 
that any one of 32 men sitting on the| 
film commission may refuse the entrance | 
of an American film, and that thereafter | 
every film handled by that company or} 
any film handled by any person who had | 
even handled this film, might be refused | 
a visa for all time in France. | 

Mr. Wilson first reviewed the French! 
decree of February 18 and the French | 


| regulations of March 12 and May 9 reg- 


ulating foreign films. 
Imports Restricted Generally. 

He then said, in part: 

“To speak as directly and concisely | 
as I can, these regulations mean noth- 
ing but this: That over and above} 
a fixed percentage of the number of| 
films introduced last year (and this per-| 
centage is good for this year only) an! 
American producer of films must obtain | 
the right to expose those films in France | 
in one of two ways, either by the pur-! 
chase and showing of a French film or 
by arranging with a French producer | 
to obtain one of his seven visas which | 
the producer has obtained for making! 
a French film; furthermore the total) 
number of foreign films which may be 
shown in France within a given period 
is fixed. 

“Gentlemen, I have not hitherto used | 
the words prohibition or restriction. It | 
is difficult to perceive, however, how any- } 
one can make known such a situation 
without using the words prohibition or | 
restriction as applying to the action | 


‘which the French are undertaking. | 


“Let me turn to article 10 which I 
mentioned above and let us envisage for 


[Continued 
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Study ab i assaaein ana Social Background 


Of Colleges and 
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make equal reallocation among the five 
zones,” he said, “but that this was to | 
come about reasonably.” | 

Representative Lehlbach explained that | 
station WGCP was located within his! 
Congressional District, and that it served | 
750,000 people, together with two other, 
local stations of that city. All three of | 
the stations have been working together | 
“in a spirit of cooperation so as not to 
create interference,” he testified. 

Prior to the issuance of the Commis- | 
sion’s order. Mr. Lehlbach told the Com- 
mission, the city of Newark had entered 
into a contract with Station WGCP for 
the purpose of broadcasting “civic in- | 
terest” material in connection with the! 
extensive plan of development of the| 
city. The station was essentially the! 
mouthpiece of the city, he said. 

Constitutionality Challenged. 

“T would say that Station WGCP is! 


very vital to the public interest, conven- | 
ience and necessity of the, city of New-} 
ark. It serves a real and important} 


| public interest in that city,” he said. | 


William A. Wachenfeld, of Newark, 
attorney for the station, declared that | 
he took exception to the proceedings of 
the Commission, contending that thes | 
were unconstitutional and confiscatory of | 
property rights. If the proposed “revo- | 


cation” of licenses of the station was | was well represented at a trade practice | tically 


jas regarding load-factor requirements. 
of the work of the Commission. To Facilitate Export. 
“Members of the cottonseed crushing “The present load-factor requirements 
industry.” said the Commission’s state-| agree closely with the international load- 
ment, “will meet July 24 in Memphis to! factor requirements in force in most of 
discuss unfair trade practices while the/the larger foreign countries,” he said. 
paint and varnish industry will hold a}“This helps the American manufacturers 
conference in Atlantic City August 1) considerably, as any one manufacturing 


and representatives of the rebuilt type-| under the new Department of Commerce 
writer trade will convene late in Au- 


gust in Cleveland. A conference of pub- 


| lishers of periodicals will be held in New 


York beginning October 9. 

The full text of the statement dealing 
with trade practices conferences, con- 
gressional inquiries carried out by the 
Commission and inquiries initiated by 
the Commission follows: 

Blanket Industry: This conference 
contemplates, primarily, the establish- 
ment by the industry of a_ standard 


| quality of wool which must be used in 
| the fabrication of blankets before the 


term “wool” can be used in advertising 
or selling such blankets. The conference 
has been assigned to Commissioner 
Abram F. Myers. 

Grocery Industry: A trade practice 
conference with the grocery industry was 
authorized June 1, but a time and a 
place for the meeting have not been de- 
termined. 

Waxed Paper Industry: This industry 


effected, he said, it would be “discrimina- | conference held at the Washington offices 


tion against the station.” 


The Chairman of the Commission,! 


resolutions were adopted declaring a 


| load-factor requirements will be able to 
export the sam2 type of planes. 

“The new requirements also deal with 
‘the design of the wings, fuselage and 
| landing gear. One of the most important 
| changes is in the testing of engines. 
| The testing has been made much more 
| severe than formerly, and it is required 
| that all airplane engines be tested by 
|the Bureau of Standards before being 
| passed upon by Department of Commerce 
| Inspectors. Formerly the manufacturers 
themselves were allowed to conduct the 
tests on their own engines, with un-- 
satisfactory results.” 
| “The most difficult problem 
‘manufacturers of airplanes and before 
; the Aeronautics Division of the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce at the present time 
j is to find suitable engines. Practically 
|all of the new engines are of the air- 
|cooled variety, thus doing away with 
freezing in winter and boiling over in 
|summer, At the same time it is prac- 

i impossible to get any engines. 
No engines are now available. There 


| of the Commission June 7, at which 14! are many designs but few which can! ways; A. E. Badger, Detroit, Mich., Pere- 


be approved and manufacutred. The de- 


Judge Ira E. Robinson, stated that the! number of trade practices to be unfair! mand for planes is way ahead of the 


hearings did not pertain to “revocation 
of licenses.” but rather involved the spe- | 
cific point of application of stations for 
new licenses, at which time they must 
show their public interest. 


Off-frequency Charged. 

Twenty charges of off-frequency op-| 
eration had been received by the Com- | 
mission against the station, Chairman | 
Robinson said, and actuated the issuing | 
of the citation against the station. 

Peter J. O’Toole, Jr., supervisor of the 
Port of Newark, testified that the station | 
was the “municipal mouthpiece” of New- | 
ark and had the endorsement of the 


; an instant what such regulation might | mayor and the city counsel. Advertising 


8, Colunm 3.) 


Universities Is Urged | 


Specialist for Bureau of Education Declares That Sur- 


veys Should Emphasize Such Factors. 


More careful attention to the economic, , 
geographical and social background of ; 
colleges and universities, during the 
making of surveys of these institutions, 
is recommended by the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Department of the Interior, Dr. 
Arthur J. Klein. 

As an example of the value of study- 
ing such factors, Dr. Klein points to a 
survey recently made of the University, 
of Porto Rico. The recommendations, he 
said, laid stress on the possibilities in- 
herent in the university’s location, “par- 
ticularly its position midway between the 
two Americas and its consequent oppor- 
tunity to promote cultural contacts be- 
tween the two continents.” A study of | 
the background of Berea College, Berea, | 
Ky., resulted in the recommendation that | 
the institution adapt its work to the; 
needs of the mountain people in its vicin- | 
ity, Dr. Klein said. The full text of his 
statement on the general features of 
higher educational surveys follows: 

The higher educational surveys made 
during the two biennial periods 1922- 


f 


, learning, State and privately endowed, in| ]| 
‘two States; a single State institution in| 


scope than those made in previous years. 
They included surveys of all State-sup- | 
ported institutions of higher learning in| 
four States; all institutions of higher 


one State; the Government-supported 
universities of the Philippines and Porto 
Rico; all the colleges in one State under 


the control of the Baptist Church; two} 


privately supported institutions; and the 
higher educational institutions in Cleve- 


land, Ohio. Eight of these surveys were} || 
|conducted under the auspices of the Bu-|}} 
reau of Education; in two others a mem- | 


| 





ber of the Bureau staff served on the 
survey commission. 

In State surveys the ends‘ sought are 
nearly always the same; the State wishes 
to know if its institutions of higher 
learning are fulfilling to the greatest 
possible extent the purpose for which 
they were created. If they are not, it 
desires to know what can be done to in- 
crease their efficiency and their value to 
the State. But some surveys have pre- 
sented other problems. In Massachusetts, 


2 
Be 


or otherwise harmful. 
W. Hunt presided. 


Commissioner C. 
The official statement 
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New Forecasting Stations 
Planned by Weather Bureau 


Two new forecasting stations will be 
established at Greensboro, N. C., and 
Yakima, Wash., by the Weather Bureau, 
with appropriations made by the 
Congress, the Chief of the Bureau, Dr. 
C. F. Marvin, stated orally July 18. 

The station at Greensboro, Mr. Marvin 
explained, will be on the New York-to- 
Atlanta air route and will be used in 
forecasting weather for the air service. 
The station at Yakima, Wash., will be 
used mainly for the dissemination of 
weather information that affects agri- 
cultural production such as the growing 
of fruit. The Bureau heretofore has re- 
ceived reports from unofficial observers 
in these two localities, Mr. Marvin stated. 
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; Supply of either planes or engines. It 
is practically impossible to get delivery 
| of a plane at the present time, and most 
of the companies are sold out until the 
middle of October. 

|. “There have been very few changes 
/ the propeller designs or re- 
quirements. Whirlwind and wasp mo- 
tors use duralium propellers, while most 
|others are using up the wooden pro- 


before | 


| Of Goods from Canada! 


|Mr. Lowman and Officials of | 
Bureau of Customs Dis- 
cuss Problem With 
Carriers. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, Seymour Lowman, conferred July 
18 with a group of representatives of 
railroads which touch or cross the inter- 
national boundary with Canada, and offi- | 
cials of the Bureau of Customs on the} 
problems of checking smuggling into the 
United States. No conclusions as to} 
;methods for dealing with the situation | 
!were announced, but Mr. Lowman said | 
after the meeting that they had a mu- 
tually satisfactory discussion of the; 
problems. 

The Assistant Secretary saisicn a for- | 
mal statement that the railroads were | 
| working in complete harmony with the 
Customs authorities and explained that! 
smuggling violations appeared to have 
| resulted from infractions of law and rail- | 
| road rules by minor employes of the} 
companies. 





Customs Seals Stolen. 
Smugglers have counterfeited or stolen | 
the official customs seals used in sealing | 
,; freight cars crossing the borders and the 
| Treasury’s information indicated, Mr. | 
|} Lowman said, that they were working | 
{in conjunction with some of the emplyes 
!who aid them in rerouting or “covering 
jup” smuggled merchandise and liquor. 
At the conference representing the 
; Customs Service were: E. W. Camp, 
| Commissioner of Customs; Frank Dow, 
Assistant Commissioner of Customs; E. 
J. Lewis, Special Agent in Charge, Mon- 
treal, Canada; F. J. Murphy, Division | 
Chief, Bureau of Customs. 
Those representing the railroads were: 
| Henry Shearer, New York Central Lines; | 
S. E. Cotter, St. Louis, Mo., vice presi- | 
dent and general manager, Wabash Rail- 


| Marquette Railroad; A. E. Warren, Mon-; 
| treal, Canada, Csnadian National Rail-| 
| way System; J. A. Clancy, Detroit, Mich., : 
{Grand Trunk Western; and J. J. Scully, 


a 
vy, 
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‘Chimney to Be Used 
To Test Wind Velocity | 


pellers. Metal propellers are fast on . 
the way to supersede the wooden variety. | Structure at Bureau of Stand-) 
At the present time, however, thy ea ards to Serve Dual Purpose. : 


Flying would be absolutely sz if | See ee 
ny > 8 A 140-foot chimney that will serve a| 


signers and manufacturers would follow |testing plant for wind velocities as well | 


70th | considerably more.” 


| pilots would follow instructions and de- | 


| 


posed Agreement of Coun- 
tries to Renounce 
War. 


| Great Britain and 
| Canada Send Replies 


British Note Includes Answers 
By India, New Zealand, 
South Africa and 
Australia. 


' 
| 


Belgium and Poland have accepted the 
treaty to renounce war, and a note from 
Great Britain, including replies on _ be- 
| half of India, South Africa, New Zealand 
jand Australia, and also a note from 

Canada, are expected on July 19, it was 
announced orally by the Secretary of 
| State Frank B. Kellogg, on July 18. The 
Belgian and Polish notes were handed to 
the American diplomats in the respective 


capitals and cabled to the Department 
of State where they were made public. 


Note From Belgium. 

The full text of the note of the Bel- 
gian Government follows: 

“Mr. Ambassador: The Government of 
the King has examined with lively sym- 
pathy the letter of June 23 in which, act- 
ing on instructions from your Govern- 
ment, you have been good enough to 
invite Belgium to conclude a multilateral 


' treaty providing that the signatory states 


bind themselves to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. 


“Belgium is deeply attached to peace. 
She has always worked actively for the 
realization of movements tending to con- 
solidate peace. She is therefore happy 
to pay her tribute to the idea inspiring 
the draft treaty. 

“The text prepared by the Government 
of Washington commands the full ap- 
approbation of the Royal Government. 
This Government notes with satisfaction 
the explanations and- interpretations 
contained in Your Excellency’ letter. It 


‘is pleased to note that the proposed pact 


will maintain unimraired the rights and 
obligations arising from the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and from the 
Locarno Agreements which constitute 
for Belgium fundamental guarantees of 
security. 

“The Belgian Government highly ap- 


| preciates the action of the American Gov- 
j ernment which permits it to join in the 
| great work destined to develop the spirit 


of peace throughout the world and to 
diminish in future the risk of new 
catasatrophes. 

“The Royal’ Government would be 
grateful if the Government of the 
United States would inform it as to the 


‘date and place which it may choose for 
| the signature of the treaty.” 


Note From Poland. 

The note of the Government of Poland 
follows in full text: 

Mr. Minister: I have the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the note No. 
1175 of June 23 iast which you were 
good enough to send me, to which was 
attached the draft of a multilateral pact 
against war, as proposed by His Excel- 
lency, Mr. Kellogg. 

The principles which Mr. Kellogg has 


/emphasized in the draft above mentioned 


being entirely conformable with the ob- 
jectives that Poland never ceases pur- 
suing in its foreign policy, I have the 
honor to communicate to you the fact 
that the Polish Government accepts the 


|text of the above stated pact and de- 
| 


4 
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Tariff Protection 
Sought for Farmers 


Senator Watson Favors Plan 
For Equalization Fee. 


> 
os 


[Continued on Page Column 3.J 


| 
‘Reclamation Projects 


| Said to Be Prosperous 


} 


re States Good Prices for 


Products Are Assured. 
Generally prosperous conditions on 
| Federal reclamation projects in the West 
with assurances of good prices for 
products is reported in a statement made 
public on July 18 by the Department of 


the Intericr, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 


|,missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation 


| (shows general prosperity throughout the 


reclaimed regions of the West. 


It gives 
,a flash of 


actual prices obtained 


for 


|}; produce here and there which are such to | 


assure a good return to the farmer. 
_ In Salt River Valley in Arizona, for 
instance, alfalfa hay is selling for $12 a 


| | ton in the stack, barley for $1.70 a hun- 


dred, and wheat for $2.25. 

On the Yuma project the cotton crop 
is doing well and the season’s yield should 
be high. The bulk of the watermelon 
crop was harvested during June. Canta- 
loupe-picking continues with prices 
ranging from $1.50 to $2 a crate which 
are satisfactory. A few carloads of 
Thompson seedless grapes went to the 
market early. 

On the Orlando project, in California, 
the apricots have all been picked and 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


as an outlet for the new power plant of 
jthe Bureau of Standards is nearing com- 
pletion, the Bureau announced July 18. 
1A series of 24 openings have been built 
| in the stack to serve as guages to mea- 
‘sure the wind pressure on a full-sized 
structure. The full text of the Bureau’s 
{statement follows: 

| In connection with the Bureau’s new 
|power plant, now nearing completion, a 
itall brick chimney has been constructed; 
besides its normal function the “labora- 
{tory in the chimney” is expected to pro- 
|vide valuable test data. The stack is 
circular in section, 14% feet inside di- 
ameter at the base, 10 feet in diameter 
at the top, and 200 feet high. The 


115 feet below the street, so the top of 
|the chimney is actually 185 feet above 
| the ground, 

At a height of about 140 feet above 
the ground a series of 24 openings are 
provided around the stack connected by 


at.the base. These gauges will meas- 
ure the wind pressure on the chimney 
with the wind blowing in any direction. 
Thus, actual pressures on a full sized 
structure can be determined and com- 
pared with the results obtained on small 
‘models in the wind tunnel. 


essary draft for the boilers and furnish- 
\ing an outlay for the products of com- 
jbustion far above surrounding buildings, 
the chimney will serve as a testing plant 
in which wind velocities and resulting 
jpressures can be studied. The data is 
expected to be of great value to archi- 
tects and engineers. 





long brass tubes with pressure gauges | 


Thus, in addition to previding the nec- | 


Discussing the farm relief question in 
la speech at Salem, Ind., on July 18, Sena- 
{tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, declared 
that “what the farmer really wants and 
needs is that the tariff shall be made ef- 
| fective as to the products of his toil.” 
The full text of the section of Senator 
Watson’s address dealing specifically 
! with the solution of the farm problem 
| follows: , 
When the McCumber-Fordney tariff 
bill was formulated, the heads of the 
} agricultural organizations in Washing- 
| ton literally fixed the rates in the agri- 
‘ cultural schedule, and at that time every- 
body believed that they would be ample. 
It developed that they were not, and the 
| framers of the McNary bill designed it 
as legislation to buttress the tariff, to 


The monthly statement of the Com-!foundation is on the boiler room level, | strengthen it wherein it was weak and to 


make it effective wherein it was inade- 
quate. 

The McNary-Haugen bill was passed 
on the assumption that there is a farm 
problem, that its solution depended 
| wholly on handling crop surpluses, and 
| that this could be accomplished by es- 
tablishing a board to buy up the surplus 
of any particular crop in the open market 
'and thus bring the price of that crop to 
{the top of the tariff wall; the loss sus- 
tained by consequent sale of such surplus 
to be collected by means of the equaliza- 
, tion fee this measure provided for. 

I voted, fought, and organized for the 
pasasge of the McNary-Haugen bill and 
for the equalization fee. I believed in 
them both, and still do, as entinrely sound 
and economic proposals. I never at any 
time have stated that I was absolutely 
confident that they would solve the prob- 
lem, but that my best judgment led to 
the conclusion that they would. 


le 





TODAY’S YEARLY 


Sale of Government 


. Vessels Is Opposed 


_ minority member of the Senate Commit- 


vee 
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By Senator Fletcher 


Advocates Concentration of 


Efforts to Assure Profita- 


ble Operation of 
Ships. 


Efforts of the Shipping Board to dis- 
pose of the government-owned merchant 
marine were criticized by Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, in an oral 
statement, July 18, in which he referred 
to the announced intention of the 
Board to try to sell the United States 
Lines, the American Merchant Lines, 
and the Palmetto Line. 

Senator Fletcher, who is the ranking 


tee on Commerce which framed the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928, declared 
that he thought the Board would do 
better if it concentrated its efforts on 
attempts to operate the various lines 
on a paying basis. 





Incompatible Policies. 
“They cannot expect to do any busi- | 
~ ness if they are constantly trying to | 


sell the ships,” he said. ‘“‘No one wants 
to enter into contracts with them un- 
der such conditions, and this constant 
talk about selling is bound to make it 
difficult to obtain a fair price if they 
do sell. Certainly the ships should not 
be sold unless they bring a fair market 
price and, personally, I do not think they | 
should be sold at all. 

“TI would like to see the “Agamem- 
non” and the “Monticello” reconditioned | 
and added to the United States Lines | 
and an attempt made to operate those 
lines on a paying basis. With the addi- | 
tion of those two ships there would be | 
enough to handle the mails and an at- | 
tempt should be made to obtain con- 
tracts for that purpose. Congress appro- | 
priated money for reconditioning these 
two ships but, I am told, nothing has 
been, done about it so far.” 


Operations Without Loss. 


Senator Fletcher said that while he 
thinks the government-owned merchant 
marine could be operated without a 
loss, he would not favor selling the ships 
even though their continued operation 
entails a loss. 

“We are not the only ones who have 
sustained a loss from ship operation dur- 
ing the past few years,” he said. “We | 
have been going through a period of 
shipping depression all over the world 
and some of the greatest firms in the | 
shipping industry have lost money. But 
that condition is changing and, as a 
great maritime nation, we cannot be 
without an adequate merchant marine. | 


Pre-War Conditions. 


“We must not get back to the con- 
dition in which we found ourselves in 
1914 when we were carrying about nine 
or 10 per cent of our own foreign com- 
merce and were actually dependent upon | 
our competitors to carry the balance for j 
us. With our increasing surpluses of | 
agricultural and industrial products it is | 
more important than ever that we should 
not be dependent upon our competitors 
for the life of our foreign commerce.” 
Senator Fletcher suggested the pos- | 
sibility that the Board’s announced plans | 
to dispose of the United States Lines 
and the American Merchant Lines may 
be merely for the purpose of testing | 
out the market. | 

“If this is merely a feeler to ascer- 
tain whether or not there is any mar- 
ket in America for ships,” he said, “it | 
may be justified. But certainly, the 
ships should not be sold unless they bring 
a price that is a fair payment for their | 
actual value.” 


American Residents 
In Mexico Decrease 





Total of 15,219 Said to Have| 
Registered in 1926. 


A total of 15,219 citizens of the United 
States registered with the Mexican au- 
thorities in 1926, according to statistics | 
published by the National Bureau of 
Statistics forwarded to the Department | 
of Commerce by Acting Commercial At- | 
tache George Wythe, Mexico City, and! 
made public July 18. Of this number 
9,742 were men and 5,477 were women, 
representing 10 per cent of the total 
number of foreigners in the country, the 
report states. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Since the official registration statistics 
do not include transients, and others who 
for one reason or another were not in- ' 
cluded in the 1926 registration, it is be- 
lieved that the total number of Ameri- | 


cans in Mexico amounts to approxi- 
mately 20,000. 


Decreases Are Shown. 


The number of Americans has been 
decreasing during recent years. In 1911 
it was estimated that there were ap- 
proximately 75,000 Americans in Mex- 
Ico. The census of 1921 showed a total 
of 21,740 Americans resident in Mexico 
of whom 12,116 were men and 9,624 were 
women. It is probable that the 1921 
census omitted some Americans, since 
94,335 foreigners were included in that 
census, with the country of birth un- 
known. In 1921 citizens of the United 
States represented 20 per cent of the 
total number of foreigners in Mexico, on | 
the basis of the census figures. 

According to the 1926 registration 
more Americans lived in the Federal 
District, which includes Mexico City and 
suburbs, than in any other part of the 
country. The number in the Federal 
District was 2,812 persons, of whom 1,- 
609 were men and 1,203 were women. 


| Within their 


Counsel Employed by I.C.C. 
In Lake Cargo Coal Case 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


announced July 18, that it has em- 
ployed Luther M. Walter, of Chicago, 


{ll., as special counsel to handle on its! 


behalf the appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court from the decision of 
the United States District Court, South- 


ern District of West Virginia, in Anchor | 


Coal Company, et al. v. United States 
of America, et al., and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, intervening defend- 


| separate categories; the first, the right} Paes : 
oe | of strict interpretation, I beg you will 


| the 


‘Declares That Intent 
|Was to Relieve Importation 


| malities and regulations of a nature to! : 
| serve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, at the! 


1272) 


French Restrictions on Motion Pictures 
From America Opposed at Conferences 


Censors Are Declared to Have Discriminatory Power 
Over Importation of Films. 


[Continued 


mean. Suppose an American film, the 
scene of which was laid in any country 
of the world, introduced as a character 
a Frenchman whose conduct might be 
obnoxious to the 82 gentlemen sitting 
on the commission, under this regulation 
not only could that film be refused a 
visa for French territory, but every film 
produced by this company, or any film 
handled by any person who had even 
handled this film, might be refused a 
visa for all time in France. 

‘Surely, gentlemen, I who am a very 
rare visitor to the films have frequently 
seen by countrymen put in a position 
and represented in a way which is ob- 
jectionable to me as an American cit- 
izen. France is not alone in suffering 
from this misrepresentation. And yet 
has it occurred to any other nation to 
endeavor to take such drastic measures 
to protect their reputation abroad? 

“Naturally no one deplores more than 
I do the bad taste of an American pro- 


| ducer who will caricature or falsify the | 


characteristics of a member of any for- 
eign nation, and I the more deeply de- 
plore this in that I am persuaded that 
one of the best forms of mutual un- 
derstanding and one of the best lessons 
in comprehension between nations is 
conveyed by means of the motion picture 
films. However, this must be produced 
by mutual satisfaction and by mutual 
good understanding on the part of pro- 
ducers and foreign governments and can 
not, it seems to me, be produced by the 


application of force. Carry this thought | 


to a possible extreme and you must en- 
visage the possibility of the exclusion, | 
or at least the restriction, of foreign | 


books, magazines, plays, and in fact any | 


form of artistic or intellectual produc- 
tions, 


Uncertainty Objectionable 


In International Trade 

“One of the complaints most fre- 
quently heard against the system of im- 
port and export restrictions and prohi- 
bitions, a complaint which was brought | 
by chambers of commerce of all na- 


| tionalities as was shown by the speeches | 
in the first conference, lay in the fact} 
must have a} 


that international trade 
definite and accurate basis for a fore-| 
seeable period in advance in order to 
lay its plans and carry out its busi- 
ness. To eliminate this state of fluidity 
and uncertainty was one of the primary | 
purposes for which we were summoned 


} six months ago to write a convention. 


“Such action as is authorized by the} 
French decree, which established a com- | 


| mission which from day to day or from 


hour to hour may change its rules, goes 


| back to that uncertainty and to those} 


fluid conditions which make it nearly| 
impossible to do business with success. | 

“In the motion picture trade as in 
others a considerable investment 
necessary in order to sell goods abroad. 
There musi be offices, there must be dis- | 
tributing centers and showing centers, 
and a hundred other expenses. Under} 


{the French regulations our producers 


are asked to undertake this expense | 
with no certainty that the field will even 


be open to them in the future. They| 


may establish a distribution service on 
the basis fixed for a year’s distribution | 
and as soon as their expense is con-! 
summated the whole basis on which! 
they have built up their service may| 
be altered over night. | 

“For the sake of clarity I must ask 
you to subdivide this question in your 
minds into two very distinct and| 


of a nation, based on the very reason-| 
able contention that a State must main-} 
tain public morals and order, to censor 
the films shown to its own people. | 

“With this right we have, of course, | 
no opposition to raise. We fully recog- 
nize such right in any State. 
“The second category has to do with! 
handling of this question for} 
economic purposes for the purpose of 
protecting industry. It is the action of | 
France in relation to this second] 
category to which we take exception! 
and which I hope to be able to demon- 
strate to you gentlemen is clearly con-| 
trary to the purpose of this convention. | 
| 
! 


“When we drew up our convention 
last autumn it was to do away with 
restrictive measures on importation— | 
certain specified exceptions were allowed | 
but it was certainly the spirit, more| 
than it was the intent—of the instrument 
to do away with all other types of for-| 


restrict importation. 
_“Now I ask you what does importa- 
tion mean?—in our minds, in the minds | 


| of business men, in the ordinary con-| 
| ception of the word? 


Does it mean I! 
ask you merely the passing of a frontier | 
or the passing of a frontier for a useful 
purpose? Does it mean that we Ameri-| 
cans are free to ship wheat and cotton | 
to the world to enter the States freely 
but still may be prevented from dis- 
tributing this wheat and cotton by so- 
called internal regulations? Does it 
mean we can send typewriters, motor 
cars, or any other form of our products 
freely to the world but that the other | 
States may in their discretion decide 
which ones of these motor cars and which 
ones of these typewriters may be dis- 
tributed and sold within their frontiers? 
On the question of public order and pub-| 
lic morals the cases are not only analo- 
gous but 

‘I cannot conceive that any body of 


men who have the welfare of commerce | 


at heart and who have given the labor 
that you my colleagues have given to 
this convention are willing to see it 
vitiated by a legalistic interpretation 
which makes it not worth the paper it 
is written on. If it should be decided 
that our convention has to do with the 
mere crossing of frontiers for articles 


of trade but leaves foreign nations free | 


to prevent the disposal of these articles 
frontiers then what I ask 
you is left of this convention? 

“The word films was not mentioned 
through our debates in October. No na- 
tion having similar restrictions brought 


up this question. I wish this conference | 


would consider this point—it is an im- 
portant one—that is, why was this ques- 
tion not raised in the conference? Gen- 
tlemen, I have made careful inquiry 
among the representatives of States hav- 


ing somewhat restrictions and I have as- | 


certained from at least two of these rep- 
resentatives that they did not raise the 
question because they assumed that once 
this convention was put in force those 
questions must automatically be dissolved 


, by the States or at least after six months 
ant, comrioniy known as the Lake Cargo | 


a as provided by article one of this con- | 
“loal Cace, 


vention, There was no question in their 


| make clear before, this matter must not 


S| ference. 
| has raised a shadow of doubt as to my! 


jers College of Western Reserve Uni- 


| positions as playground leaders, scout 


| guides, and related positions, 


identical. | 
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minds as to whether a restriction on 
importation meant only the crossing of 
the frontier or meant crossing the 
frontier for a sueful purpose. 

“The point may be brought out that 
large film interests of the United States 
have dealt with the French Government 
on the basis of these regulations and 
have reached a satisfactory agreement 
and therefore why should the Govern- 
ment of the United States enter into 
this question. 


Discussion Given 
To Attitude on Films 


“I should like to deal with this phase 
of the question now. In the first place 
such film interests as have dealt with 
the French Gevernment have acquiesced | 
and not agreed to the procedure of that 
Government. They have so acquiesced 
because they were faced with a condi- 
tion in which they stood to lose heavily. 
They were confronted with a state of | 
| facts with which they had to deal and 
under force majeure they took the best 
they could get in order to enable them 
to continue to do business temporarily. | 
It obviously does not mean that the case 
of the United States Government is in|} 
any way prejudiced in dealing with the | 
convention, which has not yet come into 
effect, and in discussing what interpreta- 
tion may be put to that convention in | 
the future. 

“T mentioned earlier that this question 
was broader than the action of France | 
alone and I earnestly beg you to con- 
sider the consequences implied in the 
acceptance of the French thesis that 
their action does not violate the conven- 
tion. Warning has already been. served ; 
by certain States which implies that they 
will consider the decision as to France 
|as a precedent and as I endeavored to 





be considered alone but as a precedent 
by which any State which is embarrassed | 
on economic grounds by importation may | 
set up a machinery by way of internal | 
regulation by which it may act in har- 
mony with the convention and _ still) 
against its purposes. It seems to me, | 
gentlemen, that this is one of the most) 
vital questions with which the con- | 
| ference has been confronted because we 
must decide not a simple question of one | 
exception, but a question of principle! 
by which we establish a precedent which 
may save or wreck the future operation ; 
of this convention. I most earnestly hope | 
that this question will be examined in} 
the broadest spirit and with the fullest 
comprehension of the dangers which lie} 
in acquiescing in the French contention. | 

“I cannot conclude without again pay- | 
ing tribute to the spirit of loyalty which | 
animated the French Government in! 
bringing this matter before the con- | 
If anything that I have said | 
belief in the sincere good faith in which | 
the French Government has acted I can | 
only assure you that nothing could have 
been more remote from my _ intention | 
than to carrying such an implication. | 
The French Government said “Although 
these measures cannot be described as 
prohibitions within the strict meaning of | 
the convention.” My Government is not | 
prepared to agree with the French Gov- 
ernment even as to this contention, in | 
which the French Government itself | 
seems to have considerable doubt, but | 
leaving aside for a moment the question | 
nof strict interpretation, I beg you will! 
not ‘consider this affair merely as one 


} 


more comprehensive basis and one cal- 
culated to accomplish the broad purpose 


' 


| for which we have written this conven- 


tion, namely, to increase the facilities of | 


international trade.” 


Watch Dial Painters 
Subject to Poisoning 


Pususwvep Wuirnovt CoMMENT pay THe UNITED StiTES 
AUTHORIZED Statements ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Regulation of Vending of Newspapers 
By Children Is Recommended by Bureau 


By Radioactive Paint Inadequate Playgrounds and Recreational Activities 


Labor Department Reviews 
Cases Recently Under Liti- 
gation and Other In- 
stances Reported. 


The Department of Labor has just 
made public a statement regarding in- 
dustrial poisoning cases among watch- 
dial painters. It tells of the settlement 
of a case brought against the United 
States Radium Corporation by five 
women employes and of a former offi- 
cial of that corporation, now victims of 
radium poisoning. 

The full text of its statement follows: 

The effect of the use of radioactive 
substances on the health of workers 
'employed in painting the dials of 
watches and clocks with luminous paint 
has been the subject of investigation by 
physicians and scientists, and the cases 
of poisoning among these workers have 
also received a considerable amount of 
publicity since the first death from this 
cause was reported in 1924. 


Settlement of Suits. 
The subject has recently been brought 
to the fore again through the 





dium Corporation, Orange, N. J., 
five young women who are in a more 
or less serious condition as a result of 
their work with the radioactive paint. 

Fourteen girls who had been employed 
at various times since 1917 in the plant 
in Orange, N. J., have died as a result 


the practice of pointing the brushes in 
their mouths. There have been three 
deaths reported among woman watch- 
dial painters in a plant in Waterbury, 
Conn., and about 300 women painters of 
radium-dial watches employed by this 
firm are said to be under observation by 


; radium experts for evidences of radium 





poisoning at the present time. 


The daily papers have recently car- |} 


ried accounts of these cases, and the 
settlement of the case against the United 
States Radium Corporation was an- 


| nounced on June 5. The case was settled 


out of court, the agreement providing 
that each of the victims of radium 
poisoning is to receive an immediate cash 
payment of $10,000, costs 


their lives, $2,000 for past medical ex- 


penses, and an annuity of $600, while | 


the counsel fees and court expenses are 
to be paid by the corporation. 
Legal Responsibility. 

The settlement was reached through 


the efforts of Federal Judge William | 


Clark, who had volunteered to act as ref- 
eree after the case had been fought on 
many technicalities in the New Jersey 
courts of equity. In announcing the 


terms of the settlement Judge Clark said | 


that, apart from the sympathy aroused 
by the reported condition of the women, 
his experience has impressed him with 
the social necessity of further widening 
the legal responsibilities of the active 
economic agencies in our lives and that 
the sound limit of liability for injury 
without fault has not in his opinion been 
reached. 

It is also reported that Dr. S. A. So- 
shocky, who was formerly an official of 
the United States Radium Corporation 
and who originated the formula for the 


j luminous paint used in the New Jersey 


plant, is a victim of radium poisoning. 
The radium necrosis has attacked his 


jaws and fingers, and he also has the! 


type of anemia associated with poison- 
ing by radium, a recent blood count hav- 


4,000 white corpuscles to the cubic milli- 
meter, whereas the blood normally has 
about 10,000. 

Radium has a destructive effect on the 
blood and blood-forming centers, the ra- 


dium which is absorbed into the system | newsboys made two or three times 4s} 


suit | 
brought against the United States Ra-| 
by | 


of the absorption of radium through | 


of medical | 
and hospital care for the remainder of | 


Responsible for Attra 


Regulation of the selling of news- 
papers by children is recommended in 
a statement made public on July 18 
by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, based upon an in- 
vestigation of children in street work in 
eight American cities. Responsibility 
for the presence of many children in 
street work is placed by the report on 
lack of adequate playground and recre- 
ational activities in the cities investi- 
|}gated. The full text of the statement 
of the Children’s Bureau follows: 


Little “street merchants” are among} 


the youngest of all child workers, ac- 
|cording to a survey of children in street 
poate in eight cities by the Children’s 
Bureau. While the age at which chil- 


| dren enter most occupations is gradually | 


|rising, the report shows that the news- 
| boy, in particular, is as young as ever, 
from one-tenth to one-fifth of all the 
| newsbovs at work in the eight cities be- 
jing under 10 years of age. 

| Figures obtained by the Bureau shat- 
ter several popular beliefs, such as that 
|the newsboy is usually a destitute or- 
phan or the only support of a widowed 
mother, and that the younger newsboys 
bring in the most returns. 


The eight cities covered by the study 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., N. xy Sta 
Washington, D. C. 

Several thousand children were in- 
cluded in the survey. Information re- 
garding their work was obtained from 
the children themselves, and was_ sup- 
| plemented by school records of date of 
birth, school attendance, scholarship, de- 
portment of the street-workers, and juve- 
| nile court and family agency records. 
Home conditions were investigated to 
ascertain economic need and the parent’s 
attitude toward the work, and 
information was obtained from 
| views with newspaper agents, business 
and circulation managers of the news- 
papers, and others. 


| Says Economic Necessity 
|For Work Is Not Common 


Troy, 





. . | 
Actual want or economic necessity was | 


not given as the chief reason for selling 
papers by the majority of the boys in- 
tluded in the study. The great majority 
were in normal homes in which both own 
parents were living, with the child’s own 
father the chief breadwinner. The high- 
est proportion in any of the eight cities 
reporting economic need as the reason 
for going to work was 28 per cent, and 


| their earnings to their families was 11 
per cent. Less than half the boys in all 
the cities but one, and as little as two- 


tivated chiefly by financial considera- 
tions, including even the desire for spend- 
ing money. 

That the lack of adequate playground 
and recreational activities in the cities 
was responsible for the presence of many 
children in street work was indicated by 
such reasons as “there’s nothing else to 
do,” “all the boys do it,” “it’s good 
a-goin’ sellin’, they say,” given by scores 
of the boys interviewed. 

In every city included in the survey, 
| the earnings were found to increase with 
, the age of the seller. From 11 to 21 
‘per cent of the newspaper sellers were 





under 10 years of age, the report says. | 


| In each of the cities children of six and 
| sevene years, and in one city two boys 
| five years old, sold papers despite the 


: | fact that all the cities except two had} 
| ing shown that there were only about | ordinances restricting the age at which 


| children might sell papers to a minimum 
| of 10 years, and one city was in a State 
,in which the child labor law set a mini- 
;mum age of 12 for newspaper selling. 


|In most of the cities 14 and 15-year-old 


' being deposited in the bones, spleen, and | much as the boys 10 and 11 years old. 


Nature Guides Trained | 
On Tract in Mountains '| 


liver. The effect of the radium in small 
doses is, at first, to stimulate red and 
white cell production, but later, destruc- 
tion of the white blood cells and dimi- 


'nution of the red cells takes. place so 


School Established at Siaiieaie: | 
Ohio, in Alleghenies. 


‘Professional training for nature guides | 
has been provided in a “nature guide 
school” established by the Senior Teach- | 
versity and the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, it was stated orally July 18 at| 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. | 

The school is located at Western Re- | 


northern end of the Alleghenies, where | 
students have access to 31 acres of | 
wooded campus and 500 acres of farm 
land and forest, the Bureau said. It| 
stated that the school is intended pri-| 
marily for the professional training of 
teachers in public schools of Cleveland, | 
but others, both men and women, are! 
accepted as students, 

For satisfactory completion of the 
work in the course of study, credit is al- | 
lowed toward an Ohio State teacher’s | 


| certificate, and toward the degree of 


bachelor in education. Training is ex- 
pected to fit students specifically for | 


and campfire naturalists, nature coun- 
selors in summer camps, nature park 
according | 
to the Bureau. 


Many Parcels from Abroad | 


Said to Contain Letters | 
| eS ee | 
i. The cooperation of the customs service | 
|in collecting the proper postage on mail | 
|from foreign countries has been re- 
| quested by the Post Office Department, 
;the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
jeral, W. Irving Glover, has just an- | 
nounced in a statement. The full text 
| of which follows: 

| It has come to the attention of the 
| Department that many articles received 
‘from foreign countries and prepaid at ! 


| less than the letter rate of postage con- | 


tain personal correspondence. 

Such articles should be endorsed by the 
| post office at the point where customs 
examination is made for the collection 
of postage from the addressees at the 
letter rate, allowance to be made for the 
| postage already prepaid. 


| volved to assess the deficient postage in 
| question, the Treasury Department has 
been requested to issue instructions to 
customs officials to place an endorsement 
|en articles containing personal commu- 
|nications, such endorsement to read, 
“Parcel Contains Personal Communica- 
tion, 


| rior, 


In order to assist the post office in- | 


that a severe anemia is produced which 
simulates the pernicious anemia of re- 
generative and aplastic types. 


Ministers to Salvador 
And Bulgaria Named 


Promotions of W. D. Robbins 
And H. F. A. Schoenfeld 
Announced. 

Warren D. Robbins and H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld have been appointed 


isters to Salvador and Bulgaria, re- 
spectively, it was stated orally July 18, 


by the Department of State following | 


an announzement by President Coolidge 
made at the Executive Office, at Supe- 
Wis. 

Mr. Robbins is now counselor of em- 
bassy at Rome. Mr. Schoenfeld oc- 
cupies the same position in Mexico 
City. : 

Mr. Schoenfeld has had diplomatic 
experience in Europe and the Balkans, 
according to the records of the Depart- 
ment of State. He has served at Bucha- 
rest, Vienna, Christiania, Conenhagen 
and Constantinople. He has also held 


| posts at Caracas, Venezuela and Monte- 


video, Uruguay. 


Mr. Robbins has had diplomatic ex- | 


perience in Latin America as secretary 
of Legation in Guatemala City in 1914 
and as secretary of embassy at San- 
tiago, Chile in 1918. He has also served 
in Paris and Berlin, and as chief of the 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs in the 
Department of State. 


Belgium and Poland Accept 
Treaty to Renounce War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| clares itself ready to affix its signature 


| thereto. 

As regards the interpretation of the 
|pact in question which you have been 
good enough to give in your note of June 
|23 and which confirms the fact that the 
| pact is destined to insure the consolida- 
tion of peaceful relations between states 
on the basis of the existing internationa! 
|obligations, the Polish Government takes 
|note of the following statements: 


inherent in each state. 
(2) That each state signatory to the 
;pact who may endeavor to realize its 


|national interests by means of war shall |to express the hope of seeing the realiza- | 
be deprived of the benefits of the said tion in the near future of this common! 


pact. 
(3) That no incompatibility exists be- 


min- | 


While selling papers does not necessi- 
tate a boy’s leaving school, it is pointed 
{out that boys who sell papers all the 
idaylight hours after their release from 
‘school have no time for wholesome rec- 
reation, for the preparation of home les- 


sons, or for sharing in family life. Fur- | 


thermore, the long hours, irregular or 


Motion Picture Taken 


Of Store’s Customers | 


Spanis 
Obtains Resulis. 


Spain, Frank Anderson Henry, in a re- 


ment of Commerce. 
ithe report follows: Ok 
Motion picture operators are stationed 
‘in the street, camera focused 
store entrance; as the photographer 
turns the crank an 
each prospective customer that 
within range of the camera a numbered 


| tained. 


‘in which he appears. 
pesetas or about 25 cents. 

Up to the present the scheme seems to 
have been an unqualified success, 
large numbers of people visit the stores 
to get their photographs. A public once 
induced to enter a retail establishment 


will in many cases make purchases. 


graphed in this way has worn off, the 
proportion of individuals claiming their 
pictures will greatly decline. However, 
in a large city visited daily by thousands 
of nonresidents, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a considerable interest in this 
inew style of photograph will be main- 
j}tained for a long time. 





tween the stipulations of the pact against 
jwar and the obligations deriving from 
|the Covenant of the League of Nations 
|for states which are members of the lat- 
jter. This statement results from the 
very fact that the pact proposed by Mr. 


Kellogg stipulates the renunciation of} 


|war as an instrument of national policy. 
{| These precisions as well as the op- 


(1) That the part does not affect in|portunity given to all states to adhere| 
any way the rignt of legitimate defense|to the pact are of a nature to assure! 


jto Poland the possibility of satisfying 
|her international obligations. 
The Polish Government permits itself 


| work of peace and stabilization destined 
}to assure its benefits to all mankind. 


were Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, Ohio, New- | 
ark and Paterson, N. J., Omaha, Nebr., | 


further | 
inter- | 


the highest percentage turning over all | 


fifths in two of the cities, had been mo- | 


oe age he CS 
h Effort to Attract Trade, 


“Movies” of customers entering Barce- | 
lona stores are taken to attract trade,| 
it is stated by the Consul at Barcelona, | 


port made Public July 18, by the Depart- | 
The full text of! 


on the, 


assistant hands to| 
comes | 


card giving the address of the store and | 
the time developed pictures may be ob-! 
On presentation of the card at| 
the time and place indicated each person | 
selects a strip containing three pictures | 
The charge is 14s | 


as | 


'in which goods are attractively displayed | 


It is, of course, more than possible | 
that once the novelty of being photo- | 


ction of Street W ork, 


hasty meals, exposure to inclement 
weather, and nights spent in distribution 
rooms are among the conditions listed 
by the report as not conducive to normal 
development. 

While small towns and cities escape 
{some of the evils that flourish in the 
notorious “news alleys” of the big cities, 
and while conditions in and around news- 
paper distributing-rooms differ, these 
rooms too often atract the type of man 
from whom the newsboy may learn at 
first hand the language, philosophy, and 
technique of the loafer and the tramp, 
or even of the thief, the gambler, and 
the moral prevert. The fact that in two 
of the four cities in which the Children’s 
Bureau investigated this particular 
phase of newspaper selling the boys were 
exosed in their work to seriously un- 
wholesome influences indicates that these 
conditions are not uncommon in this 
| work and may develop at any time. The 
number whose lives may be unfavorably 
influenced by their contacts in newspaper 
selling is much larger, owing to the turn- 


any one time would indicate, 

In view of the fact that the similarity 
in the findings of the Children’s Bureau 
survey and those of surveys made 10 and 
15 years ago offers little hope that con- 
ditions will improve of themselves, but 
that indications are that in some re- 
, Spects they are likely to grow worse in- 
stead of better, the conclusio nis reached 
that newspaper selling by children should 
be regulated just as other forms of child 
labor are regulated. The failure in so 
many cases of the State laws and city 
ordinances regulating street work shows 
that the provisions of the law and the 
details of administration must be given 
unusually careful consideration, the re- 
port says. 

Pointing out that European cities have 
few, if any, newsboys, street sales being 
| taken care of by elderly men and women 
and the physically disabled, as well as 
by such devices as newsstands and racks, 
the Children’s Bureau report indicates 
{that the minimum age for licenses to 
sell newspapers should be as high as 
public opinion will support, since some 
of the worst features of newspaper sell- 
ing are of a kind that make it as little 
; desirable for boys 12 to 15 as for those 
}of 10 or 11. Where selling for children 
is not prohibited but is regulated, hour 
regulations should prohibit night work 
{and work during school hours. Fixing 
the hour for stopping in the evening at 
6:30 would, the report states, take care 
of the peak of the trade and permit boys 
to reach home at a _ reasonable time 
after dark in the winter, and fixing the 
hour for beginning at 7 in the morning 
would make it possible even for boys 
whose home environment does not favor 
an early bedtime to get enough sleep. 


Badge System 
Found to Be Effective 


The badge system, which has the same 
jfunction as the certificate system in 
child-labor laws relating to other occupa- 
\tions, is recommended as the best and 
practically the only effective method of 
enforcement. Although satisfactory en- 
forcement may be achieved by an efficient 
official in any department, the report de- 
clares that enforcement by a well-admin- 





pecially where it has charge of the is- 
suance of employment certificates to chil- 
dren entering other occupations, gives 
promise of the best results, since most 
|newsboys are schoolboys. As extra-legal 
aids to enforcement the report points out 
that some cities have found the organ- 
ization of “newsboys’ republics,” based 
jon the principle of self-government of 
}cited as examples. ‘“‘Under the right 
leadership,” the report says, “there is 
probably no agency that can exert more 
;constructive influence among newsboys 
than a club of their own organization.” 


The work of the newspaper carriers 
jor boys delivering newspapers to 
homes is relatively unobjectionable ex- 
cept where carriers sacrifice necessary 
sleep to morning routes. Moreover, car- 
riers as a class come from better reg- 
ulated homes than newspaper sellers and 
from families that are better able 
financially, and through their knowledge 
;of American life, to protect their chil- 


Che Guited 





N. 


Streets W., Washington, 


|over, than the number selling papers at | 


istered school-attendance department, es- | 


|great value, Milwaukee and Boston being! 
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Expansion Reported 
In Insurance Plan 
For Unemployment 


Clothing W orkers im Chicago 
Renew Agreement; Prin- 
ciple Adopted in 

Rochester. 


The Department of Lavor a report 
just made public tells of geowth of the 
unemployment insurance movement In 
the United States. It anonvanced the re- 
newal of an agreement in the clothing 
industries of Chicago, exter.ding the plan 
there, and of the introduction of the 

| principle in_ the clothing iredustry in | 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The report says the AXnaalgamated 
Workers of America and the Chicago 
' Clothing Manufacturers’ Ass Oc iation have 
renewed for three years a” agreement 
govering Wages and working vonditions, 
thus “further extending the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan there.” The renewed 
agreement, it says, runs to May 1, 1931, 
unless its terms are meantinae changed 
by the employers’ associat1on and the 
union in joint conference. . 

The full text of the Mepartment’s 
statement follows: 

The agreement biween the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of A- erica and 
the Chicago Clothins M an vfacturers 
Association, governing wag@8 and work- 
ing conditions, has been ~enewed for 
another three-year period. | Under this 
agreement the unemployment insurance 
| plan, which was inaaguratedd En 1923, re- 
ceives further extension. ae 

The agreement, which becarme effective 
May 1, 1928, and lasts until Mray 1, 1931, 
unless the terms are changed in the 
meantime by consent of the employers 
association and the union in joint con- 
ference, provides for an Increase in the 
employers’ contribution to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund while leaving 
the percentage contributed by the em- 
ployes at the former figure. Zn the ear- 
lier agreement the employers and em- 
| ployes each contributed an Amount equal , 
to 1% per cent of the actual ~weekly pay 
roll, but by the present agreement the 
lemployers” contribution 1s _Goubled, so 
that they ‘will now contribute 3 per 
cent, By this arrangement the burden of 
the responsibility for wnemployment 
among the workers is placed more di- 
rectly upon the employers. 

Will Increase Reserve. , 

“As a result of the increased contri- 
bution by the employers 16 15 estimated 
lthat the yearly contribations to the 
fund will ammount to about $1,000,000, as 
compared with approximately $700,000 
during the past year. This 1ricrease will 
make it posisble eventually to increase 
the benefits paid to unensployed mem- 
bers in addition to building@& up a larger 
| reserve.” 

The report adds the fo 

Rochester: 

The principle of unemployment in- 
surance has been introduced in the 
Rochester clothing industry by an agree, 
| ment ratified recently between the Amal- 
|gamated Clothing Workers of America 
‘and the Rochester Clothigrs’ Exchange. 

This agreement is similar to the first 
plan for Unemployment insurance in the 
Chicago clothing industry, 2S it provides 
for a payment equally divided between 
employers and employes, equivalent to 
3 per cent of the weekly pay roll, while 
the scope and operation of the fund is 
also similar to the Chicago plan. The 
agreement is operative for a term of 
three years. Under the texms of the 
agreement the contribution of 1% per 
icent by the employers was to begin May 
11, 1928, the date the ag#eement went 
into effect, while the members of the 
union go not begin contributing to the 
ifund until May 1, 1929. 





Llowing as to 


dren from exploitation. Omder present 
| conditions, .at any rate, the possibility of 
\danger to children engaging in this work 
does not seem to justify as Stringent reg- 
ulations as other kinds of street work. 
Bootblacking and peddlimg by children 
should be prohibited by  sStreet-trades 
regulations, since this work has many of 
the disadvantages of newSpaper selling 
without such advantages in the way of 
training as selling papexs may have. 
Miscellaneous street trades, such as 
junk-collecting (with jts temptation to 
| steal saleable articles), are also unsuit- 
able types of street work for children. 
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AutTHornizen STATEMENTS ONLY Ane Presentren Heres, Berna 


Pesuisuey WITHOUT COMMEN 


In Tariff on Peanuts 


From China Debated 


Group of Farmers Favors 
Higher Rate at Hearing 
While Importers Op- 

pose Change. 


Request for Increase 


Divergent views on readjustment of 
the tariff on peanuts from China were 
expressed by. witnesses appearing July 
18 before the Tariff Commission. The 
Commission had met to resume its hear- 
ings, begun July 17, upon an application | 
of American peanut growers for a 50 
per cent increase in tariff rates on pea- 
nuts. 

Testimony at the hearings on July 18) 
was given to show a need for protection | 
against Chinese importations. Farmers | 
producing peanuts in North Carolina 
told the Commission that they were} 
forced to sell their peanuts below the} 
cost of production and if it were not for | 
diversified farming peanut growers | 
would be driven out of the market be- | 
cause of Chinese competition. | 

Increase is Approved. | 

John B. Gordon, of Washington, D. C.,' 
who said he represented the peanut 
graders of New York City, introduced | 
to the Commission Henry J. Hahn, F. | 
H. Peaty, and Irving R. Boody, all of 
New York City, in opposition to increased 
duties. They testified that their trade | 
demanded Chinese peanuts, pointing out! 
that they are whiter in color and con- 
tain less oil, amd therefore meet needs 
ot the baking industry which used nut | 
meats. ; . 

Mr. Hahn said that the manufacturer's 
were already penalized by tariff imports, 
declaring they were forced to meet foi- 
eign competition on products produced 
by him. He declared that European 
labor costs were one half of those in this 
country, and added that it was his opin- 
ion that Chinese production costs would 
continue to maintain their high level. 


| 


' 
! 


Cost Studies Discussed. 

These witnesses agreed with Mr. Gor- 
don that the Commission’s method knowa 
as “A” for allocating production costs 
was preferable to the method “B” also 
used by the Commission. Frank B, Mon- 
dell, of Washington, D. C., counsel for, 
the applicants, favored the latter method. | 
but Mr. Gordon pointed out that method’! 
“B” would place additional cost burdens! 
upon the manufacturers, despite the fact 
that Mr. Mondell said it was the fairest | 
method of the two for computing costs. | 

The Commission also heard J. R. Wor- 
shan, general manager of the Peanut 
Growers Association of Norfolk, Va. Mr.| 
Worshan filed with the Commission some! 
data covering a cost survey of the do-; 
mestic industry by his association. In- 
dividual yields of peanuts on American 
farms were also presented to the Com-! 
mission by Charles J. Shields and D.! 


’ T. Parker, of Scotland Neck, and W. R.' 


” 


Lawrence, of Colerine, all in North Care-| 


ling These 
farmers and 
duties. 


witnesses said they were| 
spoke in favor of increased} 
° | 


| 


Costs Increased in China. 


Under direct examination of Mr. Gor- 
don, Mr. Boody said he was an importer 
of Chinese peanuts. He declared he was 
conversant with conditions in China, and , 
stated that China is passing into a new | 
economic life. | 

Control of China by the Nationlist'! 
Government, he said, will mean higher | 
production costs, the labor costs being | 
40 per cent higrher than two years ago. | 

In reply to a question from the Act- | 


ing Chairman of the Commission, Ed-| fore 1917 shows that the probable causes'| American port of entry are sealed with | 


gar B. Brossard, Mr. Hahn said he or- | 
dered his Chinese peanuts from the im- | 


porters. The shipments were based on! 


jabsorption peculiar to colloids. 
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Prospecting for Depos 
By Measuring Rad 


Department of Commerce D 
ducted by Scien 


As an aid to the study of the use of 
geophysical methods in prospecting for 
underground mineral deposits, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 


{made public on July 8, translations of 


certain papers by various Russian au- 
thors on measurements of _ terrestrial 
radioactivity, which detail the results 
of experimental work conducted in dif- 
ferent areas in Russia. Im connection 
with the publication of these transla- 


reau of Mines, has written a _ paper on 
radioactive substances and the methods 
for locating them. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Sidelights on the possibilities of the 
use of 
petroleum depesits are found in a paper, 
by L. N. Bogoiavlensky, which details the 
results of experiments in the radiometric 
exploration of certain oil deposits of the 
Maikovsky district in the Kuban Gov- 
ernment. , 

The intensity of penetrating radiations 
originating in the earth depends mainly 
on the degree of concentration of radio- 
active elements in the core 
states Mr. Bogoiaviensky, im summariz- 
ing the results of these studies. Recent 
experiments in the study of emanations 
of the earth lead to the supposition that 
the radium dispersed in the core of the 
earth yields a certain amount of emana- 
tions of much shorter waves than those 
previously admitted. The - slightest 
change of radium content in ores must 
therefore be reflected in the 
penetrating radiation. 

The radioactivity of an 


Department's 


oil bed must 


differ from that of the stzxrata inclosing , 


it on the following grounds: Oil, be- 
ing an organic compound, possesses an 


jimmense power of absorbing radioactive 


emanations. The layers underlying the 
oil bed, having been 
repositories of sea-ooze, are richer in 
radium because of the greater power of 
The oil 
bed must therefore be richer in radio- 
active elements than the embedding clay 
layer. The experiments of the Radio- 
metric Subsection of the Institute of 
Practical Geophysics with the oil de- 
posits of the Maikovsky district, have 
shown that penetrating 
crease above oil lenses of light naptha 
as well as above strata of heavy oil. 
It may be considered a well-ascertained 
fact that the degree of concentration 
of radioactive elements in the earth has 
an enormous influence on the penetrat- 
ing 
dicate that the intensity of penetrating 
radiations near the surface of the earth 
changes sharply, in quality and quantity, 
even within a few meters. 
Measurements of penetrating radia- 
tions from the earth made at Pyatygorsk 
by means of a portable electrometer coy- 
ered with lead 1 cm. in thickness have 
shown that although the same apparatus 


Chief Cause of Mine Fires 


Electricity has replaced candles and 
8! lamps as the principal cause of metal 
mine fires, according to the report on 
Lake Superior mine fires by F. C. Greg- 


ory for the Bureau of Mines, made pub- ! 


lic by the Department of Commerce on 
July 18. A summary of the report fol- 
lows in full text: 

Investigation of 40 fires occurring be- 


of 20 of the 40 fires recorded were 
candles and oil lamps,,and that the prin- 


its of Minerals 
ioactivily Is Described 


iscusses Experiments Con- 
tists in Russia. 


| Complaint Declares 
Reduction of Rates 
Qn Coal Was Evaded 
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Reduced Railroad Fares Are Provided 
For Hospitalized Veterans on Furlough 


| 


iI. C. G Asked to Suspend 
Schedules Via B. & O. 
Tracks to W ashing- 
ton, D.C. 


The Kanawha Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, the New River 


had been used the intensity fluctuated 
greatly, depending upon the observation 
station where the measurements were 
made, state the authors in discussing | 
these exeperiments. The fluctuations of | 
intensity were specially marked in places 
rich im radium, where divergences of no 
less than 100 per cent were observed be- j 
tween stations separated by only a few 


Coal Operators’ | 


| Carriers Cut Rates to Half of Normal Charge for Adults 


W here Patients Tra 


Reduced railroad fares for hospitalized 
| patients of the United States Veterans’ 
, Bureau when on furlough and traveling 
} at their own expense effective as of July 
| 1 are announced by John D. Cutter, As- 
} sistant Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
in a circular made public on July 18 by 
the Bureau. The circular, No. 434-A, 
which supersedes Circular No. 434 on the 


i 
| 


' 


vel at Own Expense. 


Seven copies of these reports shail 
Central Office, attention of 


sued, 
be sent to 


the Traffic Subdivision, Supply Division. | 


Reduced fare requests should not. be 
issued for round trip tickets. One re 


quest must be issued for the going trip| 


‘and another request for the return trip. 


, The reduced fare requests for use of | 


| beneficiaries in the United States Army, 


radioactivity in prospecting for h 


of the earth, | 


intensity of | 


developed from | 


radiations in-| 


radiations. These experiments in- | 


meters. 


Measurements made at the same ob- | Operators’ Association filed protests with | 
tions, F. W. Lee, senior physicist, Bu-|servation stations during a period of | the f | 
| July 18, asking the Commission to suspend ! 


jthree wears have shown the intensity to 
be constant and to be independent of 
| meteorological conditions and fluctuations 
‘of emanations in the atmosphere, in the 
\limits of sensitiveness of the apparatus. 
, Measurements of the radioactive ele- 
|ments in the upper layers of the soil 
ave shown their constancy, which per- 


mits the supposition that the fluctuations | 


are probably due to deeper strata only. 

Radioactive indications’ were first 
{used for determining the location of 
jores containing a high amount of radio- 
‘active substances and for determining 
jradiumm emanations in springs used for 
medicinal purposes, states F. W. Lee, 
in discussing radioactive substances and 
methods fcr determining their location. 
The method of detecting radioactive 
substances is relatively simple and has 
been developed in several directions. 
Speculation as to the geological evolu- 
tion of the earth strata has, to some 
extent, heen based on the amount of 
radioactivtiy now present in various 
rock forinations. 

Mr. Lee's paper contains details in 
regard io the different ‘ways of meas- 
uring’ radioactive substances, compris- 
ing photographic, ionization, and calori- 
metric methods. He also gives a short 
bibliography on radioacticity, measur- 
ing instruments and methods, and the 


application of radioactivity to geophysi- | 


‘cal prospecting. 


Raalroads Cooperate 


To Prevent Smuggling 


| Comference Is Held With Mr. 
Lowman and Officials of 


Bureau of Customs. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
Montreal, Canada, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways. 
Cars Evade Inspection. 


Following is the full text of the state- | 


ment which, Mr, Lowman said, was in- 
tended to give all of 
j authorized at this time: 

es 
toms authorities, when intransit freight 
originating at one American point for 
shipment to another American point 
passes over Canadian territory, to seal 
|such cars with a blue seal, which has 


\the, effect of exempting the car from , 
|inspection by the customs officials when ' 


Said to Be Electricity | 


it again enters the United States from 
Canada. Through bribery, theft and 
counterfeiting, bootlegg@ers have obtained 
the blue customs seals and with the 


connivance of some minor railroad em- , 


ployes, cars of contraband merchandise 
jhave succeeded in passing the Ameri- 
jcan Customs without inspection. 

2 
American customs authorities arises from 
carloads of freight which originate in 
Canada and are billed to some interior 
|} American city. Such cars under 

present custom when they arrive at the 


_a customs seal and sent on to their 
destination to be examined at the 
;teriox American city where they enter 


grades subject to inspection upon de-|¢cipal places of ignition were the shaft, into American commerce. 


livery. 

A 50 per cent increase in the tariff} 
duties on peanuts would not prohibit! 
importations, A. Obici, representing the! 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., of 
Suffolk, Va., declared before the Com-; 
mission, He said he appeared without | 


counsel to lay the facts before the Com-; 1928, 20 originated in the drift or cross- , 


mission, adding he could take care of} 
his business if the present tariff rates 
were changed. 

Hearings will be continued July 19. 


Potash Salts Discovered 
In New Brunswick, Canada’! 


' 

The Department of Mines at Ottawa 
has made am announcement that potash! 
salts have been discovered in a thick! 
bed of rock salt which was being bored ! 
in search of oil and gas at Gautreau 
village, Westmoreland County, New 
Brunskick, according to a report made 
public July 18 by the Department of} 
Commerce. The full text of the report 
follows: 

The deposit is located in the belt that | 
runs along the Northumberland Straits 
littoral in which the Malagash deposits 
lic. The general opinion is that if pot- 
ash can be found in commercial quanti- 
ties in the two provinces of Nova Scotia} 
and New Brunswick, the Canadian Mari- | 
times will have an industry of great} 
value to the British Empire. 

The drillimg operations at Gautreau 
were conducted by the D’Arcy Explora- 
tin Company on behalf of the New! 
Rrunswick Gas & Oil Fields, Limited. | 
At 1,295 feet from the surface the drill | 
entered a bed of rock salt 485 feet | 
thick. 

Samples selected for analysis in the; 
laboratories of the Mines Department of | 
Ottawa have been found to contain a 
varying percentage of potassium, and. 
this element is present’in each sample} 
tested. } 


Maps in Honduras Schools 
Must Have Official Approval | 





The use in the schools of Honduras 
of maps, atlases, ad texts showing the 
boundaries of Honduras, unless they have 
been examined and approved by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, is prohibited 
by a recent executive decree, states a 
report from the American Consul at La 
Ceiba, Nelson R. Park, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: ¥ | 

The decree was issued after there had} 
been found on sale in one of the com-} 
mercial houses of La Ceiba maps id 
Central America, in which the Republic 
of Honduras appears with frontiers which | 
are not considered by the government | 
to accord with its claimed territorial 


¢ "tights. 


;cal equipment, that cavocd 


| North 


the shaft or pump station, the shaft 
house, from which 24 of the 40 fires 
originated. In fighting these fires, seven 
were burned out, 11 were sealed, 11 were 
fought with water and only two with 
chemicals. 

Of 55 fires occurring between 1917 and 
cut as against five in the first group, 
while 10 originated in the shaft and six 
in the pump station. Twenty-two of the 
recen fires were the result of electrical 
ignition. Only three mines were sealed, 
nine were fought with seals and water, 
as against two in the former group, and 
15 with chemicals or seals and chemi- 
cals as against two previously. During 
the last decade only two lives were lost, 
while in the 40 previous fires 23 lives 
were lost. 

In looking for the particular electri- 
ignition, it 
was found that fires were attributable 
to main power circuits 1m three in- 
stances, 10 arose from trolley or light- 
ing circuits, three from motor feed cir- 
cuits, two from signal circuits, and four 
from other electrical equipment. 


Conference on Insurance 
Under Shipping Act Held 


Representatives of thee _ insurance 
companies conferred on July 18 with 
the vice chairman of the Unijted States 
Shipping Board, E. C. Plummer, relative 
to the provision of the vrecent act of 
Congress for the development of the 
American merchant marine providing in- 
surance to spch interest in the vessels 
as the Federal Government has. 

They were Charles R. Page of New 
York, vice president of the Fireman’s 


Winter, second vice president of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
and Galloway C. Morris, third vice pres- 
ident of the Insurance Company of 
America, 

Following the conference, it was stated 
orally ai the Shipping Board that the 
purpose of the meeting 


sentatives and Vice Chairman Plummer 
on the subject of insurance, but that no 
final conc:usion was reached. 


Toledo Terminal Railroad 
Asks Leave to Sell Bonds 


The Toledo Terminal Railroad has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to sell $259,000 
of 4% per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds at not less than 
par at public sale..The proceeds will 
be used to reimburse its treasury for 
expenditures on additioms and better- 
ments, the carrier stated in its applica- 


tion in Finance Docket No. 7020, made, 


public July 18. 


95 per cent of | 


It has been found that through the 
culpability of some of the minor rail- 
road employes these cars are occasion- 
ally rerouted and never arrive at thei: 


original point of destination. The Cus- ; 


toms. seals are removed and in this way 
the cars are never subjected to Cus- 
toms examination. 

The railroad officials and the Customs 
lofficials are in complete harmony and 
‘are mutually assisting each other in! 
; working out a plan that will prevent the 
ille@al smuggling of merchandise into} 
the United States. The Customs au-} 
|thorities, under the law, have the power | 
;to umload every car of merchandise com- | 
jing from Canada into the United States. j 
|To do so, however, would incur great ex- 
;pense and much delay, and it is expected | 
that a plan will be devised that will ob-} 


viate the necessity of any such action. | 


‘License Standards 


| 


| For Planes Changed 


| 


| New Regulations Correspond to 
Those of Other Nations. 


| [Continued frome Page 1.] 
| designs approved by the Department, of 


| Commerce. Every designer should de-j} 
| Sigm according to the Department speci- , 


| ficatitons and send the designs in to be 
‘checked and approved. If approved, the 
‘Department issues a certificate to the 
designer or manufacturer and it is not 
again necessary to have that particular 
type of plane approved. Each ship, how- 
jever, must be tested amd given approval. 
| Official inspectors are stationed in the 
| plamts and on the field and must put 


'their approval on the plane before a li- | 
a | cense is issued. Every part of each plane | 
Fund Insurance Company, William D.| must be inspected, including the engines | 


and _ the propellers.’’ 
| Interstate Uses. 

The new requirements, Mr. Ofen- 
|stein pointed out, will affect all planes 
|usedin interstate commerce and those 
‘in the States which have adopted the 
national regulations. The Statesare rap- 


: x was to obtain; idly approving the regulations and many | 
the viewpoint of the imsurance repre-| have adopted the Department of Com-| 


merce regulations verbatim into State 
\law, he said. 
At the present time there are being 
built 500 commercial planes per month 
jin the United States, Mr. Ofenstein 
| said, with three companies are turning 
out a shipa day. There are 1,591 active 
icensed commercial planes and 1,344 
identified planes in the United States, 
and _ 1,823 licenses pending. One of the 
| chief reasons for the large number of 
| accidents in this coumtry as compared 
to Europe is the fact that there are 
more planes here, amd that in the 


United States private planes get very lit- | 


tle overnauling, and hard usage, while 
the commercial airlime in Europe have 
mechanics io take perfect care of the 
planes and look them over thoroughly 
after each trip, he declared, 


the information | 


It is now the practice of the Cus- | 


Another difficulty confronting the | 


the ! 


in- | 


Association and the Winding Gulf Coal 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
| tariffs filed by the railways increasing 
| certain rates on coal from the West Vir- 
| ginia mines located on_ the Chesapeake 


| & Ohio, Virginian and Norfolk & West- ! 


ern railways to Washington, D. C., and 
| adjacent points, proposed to become ef- 
fective on August 10. 
The tariffs, they say, were filed by the 
roads in purported compliance with the 


| decision of the Commission in Na. 18641, | 
| Potomac Electric Power Company et al. | 


‘wv. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et al., in 


which the Commission directed an equal- | 


ization of the rates for delivery in Wash- 


Ohio and Pennsylvania roads. 
tests object that the roads have advanced 

, the rates from $2.84 a ton to $3.13, in- 
stead of reducing the 
more & Ohio to the $2.84 rate for de- 
livery by the Pennsylvania. 


‘Radio Stations Protest 
| Order to Discontinue 


‘Representative’ F. R. Lehl- 
| bach Sa 
sion Misconstrues Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| Of the city, he said, was broadcast over 
the facilities of the station. 

E. C. Pullei?, vice president of the 
May Broadcasting Co., operators of Sta- 
| tion WGCP, sought to explain that the 
| trouble encountered in keeping on fre- 


quency was due to inferior crystal con- | 
, trol, and after the control had been re- } 
| placed the trouble persisted. Some me- } 


chanica! and technical forces in the 
Vicinity of the station, he testified, ap- 
parently are responsible, and it is the 
; intention of the station to move its equip- 


ment to another locality, should the ap-! 


' plication of renewal 
proved. 


of license be ap- 


represented before the “Zone 4” hear- 
headed by Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind. Protesting the ter- 
minatiop order, Mr. Wood stated that 


the ggowth in population of Hammond 


and the capital investment in that sec- , 


tion were proof of the necessity for re- 
tention of the station, and also for in- 


Asks 5,000 Watts Power. 

George F. Courrier, D. D., Ber- 
nard D. Heffernan and J. P. Stanfford, 
were Other witnesses on behalf of the 
station. Mr. Courrier asked for 5,000 
watts of power for the station instead 
of the present 500, 
channel for operation. 

Pleading for the retention of Station 
KGBX, oi St. Joseph, Mo., Ralph Fos- 
ter, operator of the 
affidavits from 34 business firms and 
civic organizations to prove that the 
station was of real service to the com- 


munity, As further evidence of the at- | 
titude of the listeners, Mr. Foster also ' 


| introduced reports of a popular station 
contest, which showed that KGBX was a 
favorite with the public. 

The station is willing to consolidate 
jon a “fair and equitable basis,’ said 
' Mr. Foster, who explained that all ef- 
forts thus far to effect a consolidation 
had been unsuccessful. 

Station WMAQ, of Brooklyn, was 
| represented by its owner, Paul J. Goll- 
hofer, and Thomas B. Cullin, attorney, 


| who asked that its broadcasting license | 


be renewed in view of the station’s 
value to the listening public in Brook- 
lyn and its environs. Representative 
George W. Lindsey (Dem:), of Brook- 
lyn, sent a telegram to the Commission 
supporting retention of the station. The 


| message stated that the station has the; 


support of the people of Brooklyn. 
Experimented With Station. 
Mr. Goilhofer explained that he was 
a radio engineer and experimented 
with new devices and accessories for 
the improvement of broadcasting, em- 
Ploying his station facilities, 


well questioned the public service of 
“*experimenting’”’ over their assigned 
channel. Mr. Gollhofer explained that 
| this was only a small part of the 
; tivities of the station, and that good 
, education and entertaining programs 
} were broadcast regularly. 


Lillian E. Kiefer, program director, of the District of Columbia dismissed | prices at taxpa 
| Of the station, outlined the type of pro-| July 17 the petition of the Butte Central | not by prices in markets not related to 


, grams broadcast by the station. Many 
responses are received from listeners, 
she said, and every day from 60 to 80 
telephonic requests for encore musical 
mumbers are received. 

The charges against this station, Mr. 
' Robinson informed the witnesses, were 


10 to 12 citiations for being off-fre- | 


| quency “or on the wrong side of the 
road.” 
R. C. Wells, general manager of Sta- 


tion WHBF, of Rock Island, Ill., testified | 


that the station broadcast programs de- 


The station had 400,000 potential.“lis- 
; teners, he said, and it was serving a 
| community that was growing steadily, 


| and demanded the service of a broad- | 
; 


Casting station. 
Delegation Supports Station. 

A delegation of 15 from the city of 
Akron, supporting Station WFJC, tes- 
tified to the public service of that sta- 
tion, operated by the W. F. Jones Broad- 
casting, Inc. 

Chairamn Robinson said that the com- 
plaints against the station involved in- 
efficiency of apparatus, which was al- 
leged to be “home-constructed,” and that 
the “listening public would be glad to 
see the station discontinued.” 

The Rev. O. W. Holman, president of 
the Ministerial Association of Akron, and 
Frank Wise, superintendent of the City 
Mission of Akron, testified as to the 
public service of the station, and the 
availability of the station for religious 
broadcasts, They stated that the station 
permitted them regular broadcasting 
programs without charge. 

E, L. Marting, president of the City 
; Council of Akron, stated that WF JC had 
| “‘lent itself distinctly to the community.” 
j It serves about 300.000 people in Akron 


same subject, is in full text as follows: ! United States Navy, United States Pub- 

The railroad companies in the United !lic Health Service and Interior Depart- | 
States have granted to patients of United | ment hospitals and so-called “Contract” | 
States Veterans’ Hospitals, and United | hospitals will be furnished the Regional 
States Veterans’ Bureau beneficiaries in | Managers of the respective region in 
United States Army, United States Navy, | which the said hospital is located. When} 
United States Public Service, and In- | application for furlough is granted by 
terior Department Hospitals and civil|the Regional Manager, the necessary re-} 
| and State hospitals and _ institutions,|duced fare requests will be made out 
| termed “Contract” hospitals, when onjand forwarded to the hospital, where | 





$3.13 via the Balti- | 


‘ 
i 


ys Federal Commis- | sylvania. 


Station WWAE, Hammond, Ind., was | : ; 
' furlough and traveling at their own ex- 
ings of the Commission by delegation | | 


crease in power facilities now available. : 


and also a cleared | 


station, presented } 


furlough and traveling at their own ex- 
; pense, one-half the normal adult one-way 
' fare applying by the way of the route 
traveled, effective as of July 1, 1928. 
Trips Between Points 


In Pennsyldania Excluded 


Territory within which reduced fares 


° . I ; are authorized: Between all points in the 
ington on the tracks of the Baltimore & | 


The pro- | 


United States on the lines of the carriers 
which are members of the six territorial 


passenger associafions, which comprise ; 


all important carriers, except those in 
New Englind territory, (where no re- 
i duced fares are authorized), and except 
that tickets will not be issued between 
any two stations in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, regardless of whether — the 
route is wholly within that. State, or, 
whether it is necessary to traVel through 
another State in making the trip be- 
tween such stations. Tickets may, how- 
ever, be issued from Pennsylvania to 
other States, or from points in other 
| States to destinations in Pennsylvania, 
or between other States through Penn- 
Fare: One-half of the adylt regular 
one way fare applying via route traveled, 
| sufficient to be added, when necessary, 
to make the fare end in a full cent. Min- 
imum reduced fare, 25 cents. 
Conditions of Sale: The reduced 
; will apply only for beneficiaries of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, who 
are hospitalized under the authority of 
this Bureau in United States Veterans’ 
hospitals, or in United States Navy, 
United States Army, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, Interior Department, 
State, and other hospitals, termed, ““Con- 
tract” hospitals, i. e., hospitals at which, 
under contract with the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, such hospitals agree to receive and 
treat patients for the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. The reduced fares will 
apply only when such patients of the 
United States Veterans Bureau are on 


pense. 

Reduced fare will be granted only on 
presentation to ticket agent of a standard 
: form on a form prescribed by the rail- 
road. Requests will not be honored by 
ticket agent unless completely filled out 
before being presented, or if they bear 
| any evidence of erasure or alteration, or 
unless presented to ticket agent within 
; 90 days from date of issue. 

eard of identification supporting the en- 

dorsement on the request that the holder 
is “on furlough’ must be exhibited to 
ticket agent when transportation is pur- 


chased, and also to conductor when trans- , 


portation is honored on train. 
Normal Arrangements 
Provided for Stopovers 

Limits of tickets: Tickets issued un- 
der this arrangement, will hear the same 
time limits as are authorized for 
i responding transportation sold at normal 


which tickets read. 

Stopovers: The same stopover ar- 
rangements will apply in connection with 
| tickets sold at the reduced fares author- 
| ized herein, as apply when tickets are 
purchased at normal one-way fares, ex- 
cept, that on a Veterans’ Bureau hospital! 

ticket reading to, from, or through the 
| State of Pennsylvania, no stopover wil! 
be allowed within that State, if either 
the journey before the stopover, or-the 


fare | 


Letters or | 


cor- ; 


one way -fares between points between | 


'they will be countersigned personally | 
;by the commanding officer of superin- 
{tendent before delivery to the bene- 
| ficiary. 
| The authority to sign or countersign 
these requests cannot be delegated to 
| anyone else. The spirit as well as the 
jletter of the concession must be obsetved 
jand care exercised to prevent abuse of 
;this concession as otherwise it may be 
j withdrawn and cancclled, 

The published tariffs of the railroad 
,companies provide that tickets sold at 
the reduced fares, as provided by this 
‘circular, will not be honored on limited 
| trains. 

An initial supply of the form of re- 
}quest for reduced fare transportation 
will be forwarded under separate cover. 
| Requisitions for an additional supply , 
| when needed must be forwarded to Cen- 
tral Office, attention of Traffic Subdivi- 
sion, Supply Division, in gufficient time io 
permit printing by the carriers as same 
are not carried in stock. 

“Furlough” as used in 
refers to leaves of absence. 


this circulat 


Livestock Inventory 
Said to Be Difficult 


Allocated Cost Method Said 
To Be Practical in Some 


| Instances. 


} 


By H. W. GODDARD, 
Review Division, Bureau 

Internal Revenue. 

Computation of correct inventories in | 
the livestock industry involves great 
practical difficulty. 
; Cattle and sheep, of all ages and 
grades, intermingle and range over wide 
areas. To segregate the animals among 
large herds in order to determine the! 
original cost of each animal purchased 
is not feasible. For animals raised on 
the range there is no purchase cost. A 
workable cost can be determined by al- 
locating to different age groups of ani- 
mals the expense of raising them. 

Such methods are in use among large | 


| Audit of 


| Christian 
| (85.5 per cent); German Union (80 per 


ranchers whose records are well kept. | 


The Bureau has apporved their inven- 


tories under article 1613(4) of Regula- | 


tions 69, which recognize the principle 
lof allocating cost to different groups in 
proportions that are found to be reason- 
jable by reference to the respective sell- 
‘ing value of the different classes of | 
animals. 

Where the taxpayer’s records are ade- 
quate the allocated-cost method of tak- 
,ing inventories is sensible and practica- 
‘ble. The Bureau has introduced _ this | 
method in a number of cases where book 
inventories were not taken on an ap- 
proved basis and where proper records 
were available, and the adjustments have | 
been accepted in principle by the tax- | 
payers. 

Farm Price Method Used. 

Where the taxpayer’s records are not 
adequate for the computation of  live- | 
stock inventories on the basis of cost, ! 
he may value the inventory at market ; 


price less cost of marketing, under the 
so-called farm-price method. This | 
method, approved in 1920, in A. R. R.! 
,14 (C. B. 2, 56) and Treasury Decision 
3011 (C. B. 2, 57), afforded immediate 
relief to the industry in invested capital 
cases, since it resulted in increased 
statements of invested capital and re- 
sulted in decrease of tax liability. Its 
application has been limited, however, 
by I. T. 1673 (C. B. II-1, p. 30), which 
requires sufficient records to be kept to 
enable a proper classification to be made 
of the livestock: in inventory as to the 


| journey after the stopover is between two 
stations in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Baggage: Baggage regulations and 
charges on tickets issued on reduced fare 
requests referred to herein, will be the 
same as apply on regular one-way 
| tickets. 

Reports of reduced fare requests: Re- 
port shall be rendered quarterly, i. ey 
| January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 

1, of each year, of all reduced fare re- 
| quests issued, showing: (a) Location 
- of hospital; (b) Number of requests is- 


h Chair- , 
| man Robinson and Commissioner Cald-} 


signed to serve the wishes of the public. | 


Larger Award Denied 
In Manganese Claim 


Court Dismisses Petition 
Writ of Mandamus. 


Justice Bailey, of the Supreme Court 


Mining and Milling Company of Boston 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Secretary of Interior, Hubert Work, to 
reconsider the company’s claims for 
| losses alleged to have been sustained in 
the production of manganese during the 
War. 

The company had been awarded $40,- 


but held that the amount allowed by the 
Secretary of Interior did not cover the 
actual losses sustained in producing the 
mineral at the request of the Govern- 
ment. 

The full text of Judge Bailey’s order 
; follows: 
| I find that the actions of the defendant 
| in the case were within his discretionary 
| powers, and that there is nothing to show 
| that his actions were arbitrary or 
capricious. The petition for writ of 
mandamus will be disallowed with costs. 


and towns adjacent, he said. 

Evidence purporting to show the pub- 
ice service stations KGFW, Revenna, 
Nebr.. WMAY, St. Louis, Mo., and 
KWCAR, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will be 
presented by affidavit. When the stations 
were called for hearing, the Commis- 
sion was notified that they would not 
answer personally. 

Station KGCN, of Concordia, Kan., 
subinitled affidavits to the effect that it 
served 50,000 people in the vicinity of 
Concordia, although that town has a 
population of only 5,000. Aithough 
chain stations can he heard, the affidavit 
states that the station was the same 
to the small community as its town 
newpaper. It puts on only local news 
and the local type of entertainment, 
and therefore serves that distinct com- 
munity interest, it was asserted. 


for. 


631 under the provisions of the Dent Act, | 


grades and market values. 

Market values have bene derived from 
two sources, some taxpayers using mar- 
ket prices quoted by the great packing 
centers, others using the sale prices of 
stock sold on the hoof to other ranchers. 
In either instance there must be ob- 
{served the principle approved by the 
| Board of Tax Appeals in the appeal of 
E. T. Bamert (8 B. T. A. 1099) that in- 
ventory values must be fixed by going 
yer’s own market, and | 


| taxpayer’s operations. 
Stock retained on the range usually 
:inecludes the finest animals, kept for 
breeding purposes. Accordingly, when 
prices from the packing markets are ap- 
; plied to animals on the hoof, only the 
jtop prices for the respective classes 
would appear to be applicable. Market 
prices based on sales of stock on the 
| range are applicable only when they Per- | 
‘tain to the taxpayer’s locality at or near 
‘the date of the inventory. 
} 


\ 


| Methods on Small Ranches. 
| Many of the smaller ranchers keep 
.no records other than a small pocket 
| notebook in which are jotted down brief 
jnotes of current interest to the owner. 
{A clerk in a bank keeps track of the! 
income and expenses of 25 or more 
; farmers by means of their deposits and 
| checks, and no other records of the busi- | 
jness exist except the pocket notebook. 
|For such farmers the inventory method | 
jis inapplicable, as they can show only | 
|the inventory at a constant price year} 
| after year, a method prohibited in article | 
/1612 of Regulations 69. Breeding stock | 
may be treated as a capital asset subject 
to depreciation and should be shown in 
| the books at actual purchase cost. Where | 
jsuch stock is maintained intact by re- 
‘placements from young animals raised 
on the farm no depreciation is ullowable, 
las the cost thereof has been returned | 
through the deduction for the expense 
of raising 

Lack of adequate records has handi- 
capped both taxpayers and revenue | 
agents. That it is possible successfully 
to apply accounting principles in the 
| livestock industry is shown by the excel- 
‘lent and detailed records maintained by 
the larger corporations. 


} duction, 


Majority of Polish 
' Senators Said to Be 
College Graduates 


Report Issued on Educa: 
tional Records of Mem- 
bers of Legislative 


Polish Senate are university graduates, 
while more than half of the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies have had 
university educations, according to the 
Gazeta Warszawska, forwarded to the 
Department of State by the American 
Minister to Poland, John B. Stetson, Jr. 

The article from Gazeta Warszawska 
follows in full text: 

Out of a total of 444 deputies, 236 are 
university graduates, 100 have received 
a high school education, and 108 have 
attended primary schools. The National 
Democratic Party has the largest per- 
centage of members with university edu- 
cation, 78.4 per cent; the Ukrainian Rad- 
ical Socialists hold second place (73 per 
cent); then the Jewish Union (69.2 per 
cent); B. B. (64.8 per cent); Christian 
Democrats (62.5 per cent); left N. P. R. 
(60.6 per cent); and the Ukrainian White 
Russian group (60.6 per cent). 

German Union Leads. 

The largest number of deputies who 
have had a high school education belong 
to the German Union (36.8 per cent); 
then the Peasant Union (33.5 per cent); 
the Emancipation Group (32.5 per cent); 
and Piast Group (9.5 per cent). 

The Communists have not a single 
member with university education and 
only 71.4 per cent of its members have 
had a primary school education. 

The percentage of members who have 
attended primary schools is highest 
among the following groups: Peasant 
Union (68.7 per cent); N. P. R. (57.2 
per cent); Piast (52.4 per cent); Peas- 
ant Group (58.5 per cent); and Emanci- 
pation Group (37.5 per cent). The Na- 
tional Democrats hold the lowest per- 
centage (3.1 per cent:) 

As regards the Senate, 86 members 
out of 111 are university graduates; 12 
have had a high school education, and 
13 have attained only primary schools. 

According to political groups, the 
Senators of the National Democratic 
Party and the Ukrainian Selrob have 
all of them graduated from universities; 
then comes the B. B. (87 per cent); 
Democrat and Jewish Union 
cent); P. P. S. (70 per cent); and 
Peasants Group (33.3 per cent.) 

As regards high school education the 
N. P. R. and Piast groups hold first 
place (33.3 per cent); the B. B. comes 
last (6.5 per cent). 

As regards primary school education, 
the Peasant faction holds first place 
(66.7 per cent); then comes the Eman- 
cipation group (57.1 per cent) and 
the Piast (33.3 per cent) with the B. B. 
group last (6.5 per cent). 


Establishment of Airport 
At Vancouver Considered 


The feasibility of an airport at Van- 
couver is under debate by officials of that 
city, according to a report from Consul 
Ernest L. Harris, Vancouver, Canada, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce on July 18. The full text of the 


| report follows: 


The City Council is contemplating vot- 


,ing $7,425 toward the provision of a 


partially equipped flying field, which it 
lacked in the fall of last year, thus ruin- 
ing, according to city officials. all chances 
of visit by Colonel Lindbergh at that 
time. 

An attempt is being made to get finan- 
cial aid from the Dominion Government, 
partly on the grounds that such facilities 
at Vancouver would be important in the 
scheme of national defense. 


Preference of British Goods 
Proposed in Newfoundland 


By a proposed amendment to section 
24 of the Newfoundland revenue act 
of 1925, the Governor in Council would 
be authorized to grant any country 
within the British Empire any prefer- 
ential treatment which is accorded or 
granted by treaty or otherwise to any 
foreign country, according to a report 
from Consul A. M. Warren at St. John’s 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the Depart- 
ments statement follows: 

Section 24 now provides that prefer- 
ential treatment may be granted to port 
or other wines, currants and sultana 
raisins, or other articles imported into 
Newfoundland from the country: of pro- 
provided that country gives 
similar preferential treatment to New- 
foundland codfish. 


A City in 
Itself 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
... the first hotel in New York 
to occupy a full city block, is in 
itself a city. Under its own roof 
is everything a guest could de- 
sire for health, comfort and con- 
venience. Without leaving the 
building one may consult a 
physician or dentist .. . may sit 
for a photograph or shop for an 
infinite variety of necessities, 
luxuries and gifts . arrange 
for a tour of the country or a 
trip to Europe. 


oe 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 
Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two, 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 
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Agriculture 


Crops Stimulated by 
And Showers Well Dis 


Moderate Warmth 
tributed Over Country 


Harvest of Winter Wheat Advances and Development of 
i Cotton Makes Fair Showing. 


Crop’ growth was stimulated by moder- 
ate temperatures and generally well- 
distributed showers over the greater 
part of the United States, in the week 
ending July 18, according to the weekly 
report of the Weather Bureau, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 

Showers, with some heavy rainfall, 
were frequent in the Southeast during 
the first part of the week, and about the 
middle of the period widespread rain 
occurred in all sections from the Missis- 
sippi Valley eastward. The latter part 
was mostly fair in the East, but showery 
in the Northwest, with moderate tem- 
pertures prevailing generally. Tempera- 
ture changes were not marked. 


Temperatures Normal 


East of Rockies 


The week, as a whole, had nearfy nor- 
mal warmth quite generally east of the 
Rocky Mountains, although in the central 
valleys the means were mostly 1 degree 
to 3 degrees subnormal, and were slightly 
above normal in the Central 
ern States, the Northeast, and 
Southwest. In the central and northern 
Plateau sections and northern Rocky 
Mountain districts the period was de- 
cidedly warm, with the temperature aver- 
aging from 3 degrees to as much as 7 
degrees above normal. 

Rainfall was 
than during most recent weeks. The 
amounts were heavy to excessive in 
more or less local portions of the South- 
east, the immediate Ohio Valley, and in 
the middle Atlantic area. 

There were 


less evenly distributed 


rather heavy 
falls in the central trans-Mississippi 
States and in some localities of the 
Northwest, with generous amounts in a 
few sections of the Rocky Mountain area. 
Elsewhere the falls were mostly light to 
moderate, with considerable sunshine. 
The prevailing moderate temperatures 
and rather well-distributed showers made 
a good growing week over much the 
greater portion of the country and, at 
the same time, conditions were mostly 
favorable for field work. 
threshing were interrupted by rain to 
some extent in the Great Plains area, 
while other sections of the interior were 
still too wet to cultivate row crops, and 
it was much too wet for field operations 


also some 


in the Southeast and parts of the At- | 


lantic area; elsewhere generally good 
progress in seasonal farm work was 
made. 

The warmer weather and more sun- 
shine in most of the interior valley States 
were especially favorable for growth of 
corn, but complaints continued of lack 
of cultivation and resulting grassy fields. 

Rain is needed in the far Southwest, 
including west Texas, and showers would 
improve conditions in the extreme lower 
Missour? valley, particularly in Missouri 


where the soil surface is getting hard, | 
but generally there is an unusually gen- | 
erous supply of soil moisture over the | 


eastern two-thirds of the country. 


Showers were helpful in central Rocky | 


mountain States and parts of the far 
Northwest, and irrigated crops over the 
western third of the country made good 
progress under the influence of high tem- 
peratures, but dryland farms still need 
rain in most northern districts of the far 
West. More than the usual amount of 
hail damage has been reported from 
various sections, with crop loss heavy 
in some localities. 


Harvest of Winter Wheat 
Makes Satisfactory Progress 


Small grains.—The harvest of winter 
wheat was interrupted by rain to a con- 
siderable extent in the Atlantic area, 
and there was some delay to cutting 
and threshing in the Great Plains States, 
but harvest made rather favorable ad- 
vance as a general rule, and was begun 
as far north as Michigan. Wheat dried 
out well in Missouri, and some thresh- 
ing was accomplished in the Ohio Valley; 
the weather was favorable for threshing 
in Texas, and some threshing was done 
as far north as southeastern Nebraska. 

Spring wheat continued to-make fair 


to very good progress, with indications | 


of heads mostly filling well, though 
locally ripening has been unduly has- 
tened in the southern portions of the 
belt because of dryness. There was some 
damage by drought and hot winds in 
the far Northwestern States. 

Oat harvest progressed satisfactorily, 
and was begun during the week as far 
north as central Iowa, with further im- 
provement noted in the more northern 
States. 

Rice developed rapidly in the Missis- 
sippi valley and west Gulf area, and the 
Warmer weather in California 
vorable. 

Flax 


Was 


is doing well in the northern 


Great Plains, with some early in bloom | 


in North Dakota, while grain sorghums 

improved in the southern plains. 
Corn.—The weather was generally 

favorable for the growth of corn and 


progress was mostly good to excellent in | 


the principal producing sections, though 
it was only fair in some areas that re- 
main too wet, especially in parts of the 
Ohio Valley. There still much com- 
plaint of lack of cultivation in the east- 
ern half of the belt and in some south- 
ern sections of the Great Plains where 
the soil has been persistently too wet 
to work, although drier weather in many 
parts of the belt permitted needed cul- 
tivation. 


iS 


In Iowa the crop is beginning to tassel | 


in all sections, with a little shooting and 
silking, and cultivation practically fin- 
ished. In the Great Plains progress was 
generally excellent, with some 
into tassel as far north South 
kota. 


Growth of Cotton 
Makes Fair Showing 


Cotton.—A fairly good growing week 
Was experienced in the Cotton Belt, with 


Da- 


as 


the temperature averaging near normal | 


and mostly scattered showers, except 
for general and rather heavy rains in the 
eastern and northwestern portions. 

In the Carolinas and Georgia growth 
of cotton was mostly good, but plants 
are sappy because of too frequent rains, 
and it has been too wet for cultivation, 
with complaints of ceasing to fruit well 
in Georgia, and considerable shedding 


reported from the south. Dry, sunshiny | 


weather is badly needed in these States. 
In Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
Bippi progress varied from poor to locally 


North- | 
the 


Harvest and | 


fa- | 


coming | 


good, but with continued complaints of 


places, 
low- 


lack of cultivation in 
in northern 


lateness, 
and abandoned fields 
lands of this area. 

In Arkansas progress was poor to only 
fair in some southwestern and north- 
eastern portions where it is too wet, but 
mostly very good elsewhere, and was 
good generally in Louisiana where plants 
were blooming freely and bolls develop- 
ing normally. In Oklahoma is was rather 
too cool and wet, but plants made good 
growth, with the early fruiting nicely, 
though the bulk of the crop is unusually 
late. 

In Texas progress and condition were 
fair to good, except poor in the dry west- 
}ern division, the extereme south, and 
locally elsewhere, though there were 
not many complaints of plants dying, 
and they are fruiting fairly well; picking 
and ginning made good advances in the 
lextreme south. The weather was favor- 
able for cotton in the more western 
States. 
| Pastures in Good Form 
And Livestock Satisfactory 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures are 
|mostly fair to good rather generally east 
lof the Mississippi river, and in the north- 
ern Great Plains good to excellent con- 
dition is reported. Ranges are satisiac- 
|tory in the northern Rocky mountain 
}area, but in the southern part of 
'Rockies and the Southwest there a 
lrather urgent need of moisture, with de- 


is 


|terioration, while they aré becoming bar- | 


lren in southeastern New Mexico. 

| Showers were of benefit in the Great 
Basin. There was some delay to haying 
lin the Northeast, but in most of 
West there was practically no interrup- 
ltion to this work. Livestock are still 
‘in satisfactory condition. 


Sweet potatoes were favored in the 


{South and, except for some local areas | 
potatoes } 
|were generally doing well, Truck crops | 
did well in practically all parts of the | 
where | 


jwhere the soil was too wet, 


|country, except in New Jersey 
ee rains were deterimental. 


Curing tobacco made excellent prog- 


}ress in the Southeast, while plants were | 


of good size and growth in Kentucky. 

Sugar cane is developing rapidly in 
| Louisianna and sugar beets were favored 
jin western sections. 


| Citrus made good growth in Florida | 


and California and deciduous fruits were 
|mostly doing well, except that there 
were complaints that excessive moisture 


{was causing rotting to peaches in the 


Southeast. 


‘Conferences Planned 
On Trade Practices 


On Work of Federal 
Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the Commission has not yet been re- 
leased. 

Glass Distributors Industry: Distrib- 
jutors and manufacturers of window 
|glass, polished plate glass, rough rolled 
iglass, and lines kindred to the distribu- 
‘tion of glass, assembled in a trade prac- 
tice conference at Chicago June 14. The 
conference was presided over by Com- 
missioner Abram F. Myers. The Com- 
mission’s official statement has not yet 
| been released. 

Periodicals: The Commission, on June 
4, authorized a trade practice conference 
|for publishers of periodicals. The sub- 
| ject suggested for discussion is coopera- 
tion of periodicals in the formation of 
rules intended to eliminate false and mis- 
leading advertising. Chairman William 
E. Humphrey will preside. The con- 
ference will be held in New York City 
jon October 9, 1928. 

Rebuilt Typewriters: A trade practice 
conference for members of this industry 
was authorized by the Commission on 
June 25, to be held at .Cleveland, Ohio, 
late in August, the exact date to be de- 
termined later. Commissioner Edgar A. 
| McCulloch will preside. 





fined, the term “rebuilt” as adopted by 


members meeting in a former conference | 


theld February 27, 
subject. 
| Meeting of Paint Industry. 


1920, on the 


|The Commission, on June 25, 


|a trade practice conference for members 
iof this 
sioner Garland S. Ferguson, jr., to pre- 
side. 
1 at 
City. 

Cotton Seed Oil Mills: The Commis- 
| sion, on June 29, 1928, authorized a trade 
practice conference for the cotton-seed 


the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 


sioner Edgar A. McCulloch to preside. 


| Tennessee, July 24. 

Power and Gas Utilities: Pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 83, approved Febru- 
ary 15, 1928, the Commission is carry- 
ing on its inquiry into electric power 
jand gas utility companies, their holding 
companies and subsidiaries of the hold- 
| ing companies. 

Questionnaires were sent to hundreds 
of companies, and financial schedules are 
in tentative form. Information returned 
by the companies addressed will form a 
basis for further inquiry. 

Further public hearings regarding the 
working of public utility companies will 
be held in the fail. The series of hear- 
ings just closed (begun early in March) 
were devoted to publicity and propa- 
ganda phases of the inquiry. 

Open Price Associations: 
draft of the report on this inquiry has 
{been prepared and deals with the num- 
ber and importance of open price asso- 
ciations, the effect of their activities on 
prices, and the nature of their other 
activities, with particular reference to al- 
leged violations of the anti-trust laws. 

Petroleum Prices: This report ordered 
by Senate Resolution 31 
Congress. First Session) is available to 
the public. . 

Bread and Flour: This report has been 
ordered by the Senate to be printed and 


| the bread and flour industry, and com- 
petitive conditions therein. Certain legal 
proceedings are now under way to deter- 
mine the right of the Commission to 
certain information from the Miller’s 





the | 


the | 


The purpose will! 
be to modify, or have more clearly de-! 


same! 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry: | 
authorized | 


industry, designating Commis- | 


The meeting will be held August! 


crushing industry, designating Commis- | 


The conference will be held at Memphis,’ 


A tentative | 


(Sixty-Ninth | 


offers a study of profits and prices in|! 
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{ 
| National Federation. I; is expected a 
supplementary report on the bread and 
flour inquiry will be issued when de- 
| cision in the matter is reached. 
| Resale price maintenance: Splendid 
cooperation has been received generally 
}in the commission’s efforts to make a 
comprehensive study of resale price 
| maintenance. Questionnaires and sched- 
jules have been sent to wholesalers, re- 
{tailers, department stores, and chain 
|store owners, with the request to fur- 
{nish prices and other statistical data} 
| regarding their respective businesses. 

Inquiry on Resale Prices. 

| Blue sky securities: Much worthless | 
| stock is sold annually, and this inquiry 
was undertaken to develop some means 
of abating this evil. The draft report 
jis nearly completed. 
Price bases: The inquiry into price 
| bases, such factory base, basing 
point, and delivered base, was under- 
; taken to discover carriers of these va- 
rious systems of making prices and their 
actual and potential effects. Willing | 
cooperation has been received in nearly 
every instance where schedules have 
been sent. 

Du Pont investments: The cause and 
effects of certain investments in the 
United States Steel Corporation, and in 
General Motors, by the Du Pont Com- } 
pany have been studied on the basis | 
of the facts secured, and a draft of 
the report is under consideration by the | 
commission. 

Lumber trade associations: The com- 
mission deemed it advisable to make 
a special study of certain lumber trade 
associations. All necessary field work 
| has been completed, and the report is 
under consideration by the commission. 

Chain stores: Pursuant to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate approved May 3, 
1928, the commission has initiated a 
general inquiry into merchandising | 
through chain stores. The study includes | 
not only retail chains, but also those} 
|engaged in manufacturing and whole- 
|saling with the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they involve any violation of 
the antitrust laws and what legislation, 
if any, should be enacted to regulate 
jtheir operations. The preliminary ex- 
amination of the subject was promptly 
initiated. 


as 





Farm Products and Foods 
Reach Higher Price Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
steers and hogs, on the other hand, aver- 
aged higher than in May. 

Foods decreased nearly 1 per cent and 
hides and leather products 2 per cent 
from the level for May, while minor de- 
creases were reported for textile prod- 
ucts, chemicals and drugs, and house- 
furnishing goods. 

In the group of miscellaneous com- 
modities, including among others such 
important articles as cattle feed and au- 
tomobile tires, there was a decrease of 
nearly 3% per cent. Small price, in- 
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On Reclamation Projects of Government | 


Department of Interior Declares That Good Prices for 


Farm Products 


[Continued fr 


the crop was good. The June crop of 
oranges was light for which it is figured 
there will be a recompense in a heavy 
crop in the autumn. 

On the Grand Valley project, in Col- 
orado, alfalfa hay is selling for $11 a 
ton in the stack. The sugar beet crop 
is developing toward maturity and the 


; cherry crop is in the can while white po- 


tatoes are selling at 60 cents a bushel. 

On the Umcompahgre project, in Colo- 
rado, the berry harvest is well along and 
small fruits are now being gathered. 
Hard wheat is quoted at $1.05 a bushel. 

On the Boise project, Idaho, early 
potatoes, of which there is a larger 
acreage than usual, promise an excellent 
crop. General conditions are quite satis- 
factory. Eggs are quoted at $6.60 a 
case, and butter fat at 38 cents a pound. 

On the Minidoka project, Idaho, crops 
are generally favorable except in the 


| case of late plantings of the potatoes 


which were damaged by cool weather. 
Sugar beets are healthy and show slight 
damage by insects. One thousand lambs 
shipped to Omaha brought $14 per hun- 
dredweight; hogs were quoted at $10 
per hundredweight; and steers at the 
same figure. 

On the Milk River project, in Mon- 
tana, Blue Joint hay is quoted at $12 
in the stack. 

On the Sun River project, in Mon- 
tana, barley brought $0.95 a bushel, oats 
$0.70, and flax, $1.83. Livestock on the 
project are in good condition and sheep 
shearing is nearing completion. 

On the North Platte project, on the 
Nebraska-Wyoming line, the importation 
of dairy stock continues. The Great 


creases were recorded in the groups of 
fuel and lighting materials, metals and 
metal products, and building materials. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
May and June was collected, increases 
were shown in 106 instances and de- 
creases in 172 instances. In 272 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in June with those 
of a year ago, as measured by changes 
in the index numbers, it is seen that 
farm products and hides and leather 
products were considerably higher, while 
foods and textile products were some- 
what higher. 

Decreases are shown for fuel and light- 
ing materials, building materials, chem- 
icals and drugs, housefurnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous commodities. 

Metals and metal products in June 
were slightly higher than in the cor- 
responding month of 1927. 


Are Assured. 
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Western Sugar Company has begun the | 
construction of a Steffen house in con- 
nection with the sugar factory designed 
to handle 60 tons of molasses a day. 

On the Newlands project, in Nevada, 
prospects are excellent for a fine fruit 
crop. Select eggs were quoted at $0.33 
per dozen and pullet eggs at $0.30. A| 
local creamery paid to the farmer $0.464 
for butter fat. 

On the Rio Grande project, in New} 
Mexico-Texas, the cotton crop shows an} 
excellent stand helped by the hot 
weather during the month. 

On the Belle Fourche project, in South 
Dakota, small grains gave promise of ex- 
cellent yields with stands uniform and | 
thick. Corn was retarded, however, by 
lack of warm weather. Barley brought 
$0.75 a bushel, oats $0.80, wheat $1.05, 
and white potatoes $1.20. Thirteen car- 
loads of wool were shipped from Newell 
alone, during the month of June. 

On the Okanogan project, in Washing- | 
ton, farming operations consisted of} 
spraying and irrigating apple orchards 
and picking the cherry crop which was 
the largest in the history of the project. | 

On the Yakima project, in Washing-| 
ton, carload shipments of white potatoes | 
began at $30 a ton with a considerable 
quantity of last year’s crop remaining un- 
sold. The cherry crops were in excess’ of 
expectation, the first shipment of 117 
cars bringing approximately $275,000. 
Prospects continued excellent for apri- 
cots and peaches. 





Government Offers to Lease 
Coal Lands in Colorado 


Coal land in Mesa county, Colorado, 
was offered for lease by the Department 
of the Interior in a statement made pub- 
lic, July 18, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

The Department of the Interior is of- 
fering for lease 138 acres of coal land 
as coal leasing unit No. 165 in Mesa 
County, Colorado. The land is in a de- 
veloped coal fields. The land is in a de- 
to four feet thick and the coal is of 
good quality. 

The terms of the lease require a pay- 
ment of 10 cents per ton for the first five 
years and 15 cents per ton thereafter. 
They require an initial investment of 
$10,000 during the first three years of 
the lease and a minimum production of 
5,000 tons per year. 

Otherwise the terms of the contract 
ere those of the standard Government 
ease, 
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Pians for Bridges in Texas 
And Georgia Are Approved 


Applications for the construction of 
two bridges in Texas and Georgia have 
been approved, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by the Deparit- 
ment of War, which follows in full text: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Col- 
onel C. B. Robbins, has approved the 
following: 

1. Applications made by the 
missioners Court of Harris 
Texas, for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed across Cedar Bayou, 
two miles north of Cedar Bayou, Texas, 
under authority of State law. 

2. Application made by the Georgia- 
Florida Bridge Company, for approval 


Com- 


of plans of a bridge to be constructed | 


across the Chattahoochee River, at or 
near Neal’s Landing, Seminole County, 
Georgia, under authority of State 
aw. 


| Clothing Production 


Increasing in Cuba 


Since the new Cuban tariff went into | 


effect, manufacture of clothing in Cuba 
has become of increasing importance, 
although business has been slow because 
of unfavorable economic conditions, 


. 


states a report from Vice Consul C. F.} 


Payne, Havana, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce on July 18. The 
full text of the report follows: 
Several large firms which have been 
importing and retailing men’s custom 
made clothing manufactured in the 
United States report that they are hav- 
ing great difficulty in competing with 
the domestic industry and may be com- 
pelled to retire from business, because 
of the heavy increase in customs duties. 
In the past local manufactures have 
consisted chiefly of underwear, work 
clothing, shirts, trousers, sheets, and 
pillow slips, but the manufacture of 
all types and grades of clothing may. 
be expected in the near. future if the 
tariff rates are maintained at the pres- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Greece Reduces Tariff 
On Fish and Lobsters 


Greek import duties on _ lobsters, 
sardines. and dried, salted, or smoked 
fish have been reduced, the Department 
of Commerce was advised by the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attache at Athens, 
Gardner Richardson, in a report just 
made public. The report states that the 
reductions are as follows, in metallic 
drachmas per 100 kilos: 

Lobsters, from 25 to 20; sardines, 
from 40 to 20; and dried, salted or 
smoked f.sh, from 20 to 8. These are 
the minimum rate, which apply to 
United Staies goods.) 


County, | 


Government Appeals 
From Seven Opinions 


On Rates of Tariff 


Involve Tapestries, 
Textiles, Lamps, Mahog- 
any, Pyroxylin Articles 
And Broken Glass. 


New York, July 18.—The office of the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
{customs litigation, announces that the 
| Government has appealed in*several cases 
from recent rulings by the United States 
Customs Court. Appeals have been taken 
in the following cases: 

Tl’. D. 42777. Relative to the classifica- 
tion of materials for wool tapestries. 
The lower customs court held that cer- 
tain pieces of canvas with designs 
stamped thereon and wool yarns for em- 
broidering such designs are separately 
dutiable, the canvas at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 921 of act of 
1922, and the silk and wool yarn under 
paragraphs 1202 and 1107 respectively. 
The Government will seek a higher rate. 

The case of Iwai & Co., of New York 
(Ltd.) et al. v. United States, reappraise- 
ments 11274-A, etc., involving the Jap- 
anese textile consumption tax. 

T. D. 32684, relative to the classifica- 
tion of glass lamps.. The Customs Court 
held that electric-lamp bases complete 
{with wiring and shade, the component 
|material of chief value being glass, are 
dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 229, act of 1922, as 
candescent electric-light bulbs or lamps 
with: or without filaments. In this case, 
also, the Government will seek a higher 
duty. 

Abstract 5814, relative to the classifi- 
cation of broken glass. The Customs 
|Court, in this case, held that pieces of 
ordinary broken glass were properly 
dutiable as waste, no% specially provided 
for, under paragraph 1457, act of 1922, 
} The Government, in seeking a review 
will argue for’ classification under para- 
graph 230. 

T. D. 42730, relative to the classifi 
j; tion of certain pyroxylin articles. 
Customs Court held that certain articles, 
made of pyroxylin and known as “Heco- 
lith Base Plates” for use in making 
plates for artificial teeth, which had been 
assessed with duty partly finished 
articles made from a compound of py- 
roxylin at 60 per cent ad valorem under 
|paragraph 31 of the tariff act of 1922, 
were properly dutiable at the rate of 
40 evats per pound under the same para- 
{gr7ph as compounds of pyroxylin in 
;ciocks, sheets, rods, tubes, or other 
‘forms, and not made into finished or 
j partly finished articles. The Government 
j will argue for the 60 per cent rate. 

Tariff on Rubber Balls. 

Abstract 6135, relative to the classi- 
fication of certain rubber balls. In this 
issue the lower customs tribunal held 
that fancifully colored enamcled rubber 
balls, classified as toys by the collector, 
with duty at 70 per cent, under para- 
graph 1414 of the act of 1922, should 
j have been taxed at only 30 per cent un- 
| der paragraph 1402. The Government will 
|ask the appeal court to affirm the col- 
jlector’s rate at 70 per cent. 
| Philippine mahogany. The Customs 
}Court, in Abstract 5, held that c 
|tain sawed lumber, known as Philippine 
mahogany, is entitled to free entry under 
‘paragraph 1700, t of 1922. The Gov- 
| ernment will mai in before the ap- 
peal tribunal that this lumber is dutiable 
‘as mahogany under paragraph 405 of 
the existing tariff Jaw. 


Less Unemployment 
| Reported for June 


Cases 


as 





ntain 


| 

i\Conditions in Automobile In- 
dustry and Agriculture 

Improve. 

| a : 

| [Continued from Page 1.] 

some unemployment apparent among 
these workers. Employment in the iron 
jand steel mills continued on a fairly 
| satisfactory basis, although some of 
these mills operated part time; slight 
decreases reported in some centers were 
offset by increases in other localities. 

There was a marked increase in em- 
ployment in the omobile industry, 
and‘ overtime ope ions prevailed in 
many of these factories, as well as in 
plants manufacturing automobile acces- 
sories. The demand for skilled ma- 
| chinists, particularly metal-trades work- 
ers, Was great enough in most cities to 
absorb the supply of this class of labor. 

Metal mining, particularly in the 
mountain district, increased, and in sev- 
eral localities some difficulty was expe- 
rienced in securing skilled metal miners. 
| The volume of building increased, as well 
;as the number of permits compared with 
; preceding months, and in many instanées 
where a surplus of building tradesmen 
had previously been reported, this was 
;eliminated during the past 30 days. 
Additional workers found employment on 
municipal improvements. Road construc- 
tion, except in a few States, x7here rain 
interefered, expanded, and large forces 
of skilled and unskilled workers are now 
employed. 

Employment in the agricultural sec- 
tions materially increased, with a suffi- 
cient supply of farm help available in 
most localities. The closing of schools 
and colleges in June increased somewhat 
the supply of labor, as many students 
seek employment during the vacation 
period. Seasonal activities are relied 
upon to absorb these workers. Canning 
| factories opened the latter part of June 
jand as the season advances the forces 
; employed will be greatly augmented. The 
| tourist season, now in full swing, pro- 
vides employment for many men and wo- 
| men during the summer period At the 
various resorts. 





Three Appointed Assistants 
To Trade Commissioners 


| Sse nineicaiabieadoelenial 

The Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, on July 18, 
announced orally the appointment of 
Frank Messenger, of Paterson, N. J., 
to be Assistant Tyade Commissioner at 
London, and John W. Davis, Jr., of Gal- 
veston, Texas, to. be Assistant ‘Trade 
Commissioner at Buenos Aires. 

In appointment of Connie R. Herron, 
of Ottawa, Kans., as Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Montevideo, Uruguay, 


has just been announced by Dr. Julius ° 


Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, ' 


B 
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Announcing a Plan 


of great importance 
to the city’s 
Perishable and Produce 


Business - - 


Stores for commission merchants, 
fronting on Water Street from 12th 
to 14th streets to be erected immedi- 
ately. 


Wholesale markets, railroad termi- 
nals, cold storage plants, all to be 
brought into one compact whole in 
the Water Street Terminal area... 


This solves for the City a most impor- 
tant problem created by building plans 
of the Federal Government that make 
necessary the removal of the present 
markets. 


EFINITE plans for the immedi- 

ate development of the Water 

Street Terminal area in South- 

west Washington have just been an- 

nounced by Colonel Wrisley Brown, 

President of the Potomac Freight Ter- 
minals Company. 


Actual construction has already be- 
gun on part of the proposed improve- 
ments. Contracts for other parts of the 
work have either been let or will be 
let in a few days. 


,4 Principal Items of the Program— 
Adopted After Years of Study of 
Washington's Requirements 


1. Immediate construction of stores 
for commission merchants fronting 
Water Street, with trackage connec- 
tion. Modern in every respect these 


POTOMAC FREIGHT TERMINALS COMPANY 


stores will provide about 200,000 
square feet of floor space and afford 
facilities for the wholesale perishable 
merchants who are forced to move from 
their present quarters by the erection 
of the new public buildings in the old 
market district at B Street and Louis 
iana Avenue. ee 


2. Anew railroad bridge across Water 
Street to accommodate additional 
trackage into the Water Street Termi- 
nal area from the main tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


3. New track facilities from the new 
bridge into the Water Street Terminal 
area to serve the commission trade and 
other receiving and marketing agencies 
in this district. 


4. Theconstruction of modern stores 
for the poultry trade grouped at the 
corner of 12th and E Streets opposite 
the Water Street Terminal—to be ready 
for occupancy about December Ist. 


Nearby at 12th and E Streets is the 
Cudahy Packing Company’s facility. 
In the same vicinity there is room for 
other packing concerns. 


Altogether these plans provide for 
the development of adequate facilities 
in this district for all the marketing 
agencies serving the city’s population 
with perishable foodstuffs. The com- 
pletion of the whole enterprise will see 
amodern coordinated wholesale market 
district in Washington. 


and Produce Business 
that will come with this“ 
New Development 


1 The“area bound by 14th,.D., 12th,-10th 
and Water Streets: and the Washington 


Channel will include enlarged railroad yards for 
direct delivery of produce, poultry, meat, fresh 
fruits and vegetables; team tracks for -direct 
truck’ delivery; cold storage. facilities and the 
Municipal Fish Market, all conveniently located 
for the economic handling of perishable food 
supplies received by rail from the South and 
West or by truck from nearby farming regions. 


In this same section the Pennsylvania 
Railroad operates a produce freight termi- 


nal and a large receiving freight yard. Last 
year the first unit of the contemplated larger 
produce terminal with direct switching connec- 
tions at Water Street was constructed—making 
available space for the display and sale of prod- 
uce received in carload lots. The new bridge 
and trackage into Water Street Terminal area 
will afford facilities for the entire district. 


3 Potomac Yard, located in Virginia near the 
South End of Long Bridge, is the converg- 


ing point for all freight moving from the South 
over the Southern trunk lines. Brought into 


Washington over the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad most of this perishable freight is de- 
livered near the North End of Long Bridge. 


4 Adequate cold storage facilities are to be 
found in this section of Southwest Wash- 
ington. Here two large plants with a combined 
cold storage capacity of 2,500,000 cubic feet in 
addition to an ice manufacturing capacity of 400 
tons per day are located. Modern in every detail 
of construction and equipment these plants are 
adequate to meet the needs of Washington’s 
perishable and produce business. 


Advantages to the Perishable “ “ 
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‘Three Corporations, Merged in Course 


Concerns Affiliated 
For Part of Period 


‘All Owned by Same Interests 
For Four Months Before 
Unification. 


HE SWEETS CoMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 

(A NEw YorK CORPORATION), V. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; THE 
SwEETs COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 
(A VIRGINIA CORPORATION), Vv. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
DocKET Nos. 6522, 
Tax APPEALS. 
Redetermining of petitioners’ 
here was sought on five allegation 
error, all of which affected directly or in- 
directly the form of reporting the in- 
come of the corporation. 

There were three corporations owned 
by the same interests originally, and 
through the processes of reorganization, 
affiliation, and merger, the question 


taxes 


whether all, two, or only one of the| 


three should file returns on the income 
was in issue. 

The Board of Tax Appeals ruled that 
each corporation should return its income 
and Jaid down rules for such return. 

Philip S. Peyser and Felix H. Levy, 
for the taxpayers; J. Harry Byrne, for 
the Commissioner. 


Following is the full text of the find- 


ings of fact and the opinion: 

The petitioner in Docket No. 6522, The 
Sweets Company of America, Inc, is a 
New York corporation (hereinafter called 
the New York Sweets Company), for- 
merly having its principal office in New 
York City. The petitioner in Docket No. 
20193 is The Sweets Company of Amer- 
ica, Inc., a Virginia corporation (herein- 
after called the Virginia Sweets Com- 
rany), and has its principal office in 
New York City. 


Corporation Continued 


Business of Partnership 


Prior to 1904, there existed in New 
York City a partnership, trading under 
the name of Stern & Saalberg, which 
was engaged in manufacturing specia 
kinds of candies and sweets. On Decem- 
ber 30, 1903, a New York corporation o 
the same name was organized, and there- 
after the partnership transferred all of 
its assets to the corporation in exchange 
for the entire capital stock, and the 
corporation continued the business for- 
merly of the partnership. On December 
7, 1917, the corporation duly changed its 
name to The Sweets Company of Amer- 
ica, Inc., in accordance with the laws of 
the State of New York. 

On April 5, 1918, the Lance Cough 
Drop Company, Inc., a New York cor- 
poration, was organized. Its entire capi- 
tal stock was issued to Philip H. Liefert 
in exchange for certain property trans- 
ferred to it by him. This corporation 
also manufactured candies and sweets. 
All of its capital stock thereafter was 
acquired by the New York Sweets Com- 
pany. 
Sweets Company and the Lance Cough 
Drop Company were affiliated during the 
period commencing January 1, 1919, and 
ending June 30, 1919. 

On or about July 1, 1919, the Virginia 
Sweets Company was organized for the 
purpose, among others, of acquiring the 
business and assets of the New York 
Sweets Company and the Lance Cough 
Drop Company. It had an authorized 
capital stock of $5,000,000 consisting of 


_ 500,000 shares of the par value of $19 


each. On or about July 7, 1919, the Vir- 
ginia Sweets Company acquired all of 
the issued and outstanding capital stock 
of the New York Sweets Company, con- 
sisting of 4,000 shares of common, 6,000 
shares of second preferred each of the 


par value of $100 per share, in exchange | 


for 199,970 shares of $10 par value of 
its own stock, and $41,816 in cash. The 
Virginia Sweets Company at about the 
same time sold 100,000 of its shares to 
brokers for $350,000 in cash. 

On October 29, 1919, the Lance Cough 
Drop Company was merged with the 
New York Sweets Company, and the 
ame of the latter at the same time was 

nged from The Sweets Company of 
America, Inc., to the Lance Cough Drop 
Company, Inc., both in accordance with 
the laws of the State of New York. 

Thereafter, and on October 31, 1919 


(formerly The Sweets Company of Amer- 
ica, Inc., the New York Corporation), was 
merged into The Sweets Company of 
America, Inc., the Virginia corporation, 


ehiehy appropriate corporate action and :n 
«accordance with the laws of New York. 


From the time of its organization until 
October 31, 1919, the Virginia Sweets 
Company was not an operating company, 
but held the stock of the New York 
Sweets Company. From and after Oz- 
tober 31, 1919, it carried on the business 


=; ~formerly of the New York Sweets Com- 


hme 


ao ee 


— 


= 


pany and the Lance Cough Drop Com- 
pany. 


Single Consolidated 
Return Filed for 1920 


Early in March, 1920, the Virginia 
Sweets Company, through its attorney, 
applied to the then Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to ascertain the correct 
method of making the tax return of it- 
self and the other two companies for the 
year 1920; and in response it received 
the following letter: 

“Sir; On the facts stated in your brief 
of March 6, 1920, personally submitted 
March 8, 1920, you are advised that the 
companies which you represent, namely, 
The Sweets Companys 
(N. Y.) The Lance Cough Drop Com- 
pany, Inc., and The Sweets Company cf 
America, Inc., (Virginia) may, under ar- 
ticle 634 of Regulations 45, file a con- 
ee tax return for the calendar year 

919. 

“The Bureau cannot at this time au- 


thorize a deduction of the loss sustained 


Of Tax Year, Must File Separate Returns 


| garding The Sweets Company of Amer-| Computation Based 
ica, has been before me and the con- 

tents have been given very careful con- 

sideration. You have asked that this| 


case) in so far as the question of consoli- ; 


dation for 1919 is concerned, be res Tnwestment Is Calculated as of 


adjudicata and closéd upon the basis of | 
a ruling obtained before the return was 
filed. | 

“TI am inclined to agree with your prop- 
osition that it would be bad practice ‘| 


Entire Period in 
Issue. 


On Average Capital 


Separate Returns 
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EMPTIONS: Corpovations: Conditional and Other Exemptions: Art, 517 

Regs. 45, 62, 65 and 69; 1918, 1921, 1924 and 1926 Acts.—Where a com- 
pany was formed to operate a private hospital for a designated physician 
and such other physicians as he might name for performance of special 
duties with respect to patients in the hospital, and the designated physician 
had full power and control over the institution in addition to obtaining ben- 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


5 inches, usually 


and filed for reference. 
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PUBLISHED WitHoluT COMMEN 


7 py THs Unitep States Dany 


Hospitals 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated July 18, 1928. 
Augusta C. Burger, The Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, and 
Edo E. Mercelis, Executors of the 
Will of William H. Burger, v. Com- 


No. 18085. 
Predatory clause in decedent’s will 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 


Income Is Taxable 
(Of Private Hospital 
Conducted for Profi 


| 
‘Internal Revenue Burea 
Finds Exemption Provi- 
sions of Acts Do 
Not Apply. 


Bureau OF IN'TERNAL REVENUE. INCOM 
Tax Unit. I. T. 2421. 


It is admitted that the New York | 


: >| cae we 
e—wew.the Lance Cough Drop Company, Inc., | Commissione1 ; 


of America, Inc., | 


continue to reopen cases, and such a 


many 


jcourse would be unjustifiable in 
cases, 
your case for the reason that it was not 
| finally closed. The ruling had not been 


REVENUE. japproved by this office and the audit of } 
20193. BOARD OF |the return had never been undertaken. | 
In view of these circumstances, it is be- | 
should not be; 


jlieved that the Burcau 


tion of affiliation. If the situation were 
reversed and the taxpayer felt that the 
ruling was incorrect, it would not hesi- 
tate to ask for reconsideration and to 
carry an appeal to the highest authority. 
| The Bureau observes a doctrine of equal 
jrights for the taxpayer and for the Bu- 
}reau in matters of similar character and 
it could not be fairly maintained that 
the Bureau’s position in this case is im- 
proper or unjustifiable. It is, therefore, 
impossible to hold that the case was 
| finally closed by the previous decision. 

“The Committee on Appeals and Re- 
view has considered the question on its 
'merits and you will be further advised of 
the findings.” 


versed and this petitioner was directed 
to file one return covering the period 
from January 1, to June 30, 1919, and 
;another return for the period from July 
11, 1919, to December 31, 1919.. The de- 
ficiency results entirely from .the re- 
versal of the prior ruling. It arises from 
, the fact that there was a profit in the 
| first six months of the year ana there 
were losses during the remaining six 
months which were not offset against the 
| profits, in computing income for the first 
six months. 

The consolidated invested capital, as 
adjusted, of the New York Sweets Com- 
pany and the Lance Cough Drop Com- 
pany, during the time they were affiliated, 
| was $198,662.30. The Commissioner used 
one-half of this amount in computing the 
excess profits credit for the period from 
January 1, to June 30, 1919. 

In the period from January 1, to June 
30, 1919, the net income of the New 
| York Sweets Company was $24,567.07. 
and the net loss of the Lance Cough 
Drop Company was $132.26, leaving the 
consolidated net income $24,434.81. In 
the period from July 1, to October 31, 
1919, the net loss of the New York Sweets 
Company was $18,101.35 and the net in- 
come of the Lance Cough Drop Company 
was $10,155.34, with no income or loss 
by the Virginia Sweets Company, result- 
ling in a consolidated ‘net loss of $7,- 
1946.01. In the last two months of the 
year the Virginia Sweets Company sus- 
tained a net loss of $74,757.41. 


|Commissioner May Reverse 
| Ruling of Predecessor 

Opinion by Love: The preliminary 
| question to be decided is whether Com- 
missioner Blair had the power to reverse 
the ruling of a predecessor if office in the 
circumstances here presented. In 1920, 
before making a return for 1919, the Vir- 
| ginia Sweets Company applied to the 
;then Commissioner for advice as to 
‘whether separate returns would be re- 
| quired for itself and for the other two 
corporations, for the respective periods 
{they were in existence, and affiliated, or 
whether a_ single consolidated return 
|should be made for the entire calendar 
|year. The Commissioner then in office 
wrote a letter to the petitioner stating 
that the three companies “may * * 
| file a consolidated tax return for the 
jcalendar year 1919.” In’ 1923, Commis- 
sioner Blair reversed this ruling and de- 
jcided that two returns should be filed 
| covering different periods within the year 


{when the constituency of the affiliated | 


group was different. The ruling involved 
a construction of the law, and not the 
| determination of any question of fact. 
| Without here going into an extended 
| discussion of the reasons, since the ques- 
jtion has already been decided by the 
| Board, we see no legal objection to a re- 
| versal of a prior Commissioner’s inter- 
|}cumbent concludes is erroneous. The 
| pretation of the law which the present in- 
duty to determine the 
| taxpayer’s true tax liability would com- 
{pel him to reverse a prior ruling of law 
/in a particular case if he concluded it 
|; Was a wrong interpretation. Estate of 
|W. S. Tyler, 9 B. T. A. 255 (The United 
States Daily. Yearly Index Page 2788, 
| Vol, II); Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, 5 
|B. T. A. 1248 (The United States Daily 
| Yearly Index Page 4228, Vol. I); Cf. 
|Dallas Brass & Copper Company, 3 B. 
iT. A. 856; James Couzens, 11 B. T. A. 
——(The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 622, Vol. III.) The language 
of Section 273 (1), Revenue Acts of 1924 
and 1926, defining a deficiency clearly 
contemplates the possibility of previous 
determinations. 

It is contended, however, on behalf of 
| the Virginia Sweets Company, that even 
; although it should be held that the in- 

cumbent Commissioner had power to 
assert this liability against the New 
‘York Sweets Company, the Virginia 
i Sweets Company, as the transferee, is 
{entitled to every equity which would be 
| available to it in a court of equity; and 
i hence, under the circumstances of this 
| ease, Commissioner Blair is estopped, by 
{reason of the acts of the prior Commis- | 
j}sioner, to assert this liability against | 
|the Virginia Sweets Company. 
The successive mergers of the Lance | 
Cough Drop Company into the New York | 
Sweets Company, and of the latter into| 
the Virginia Sweets Company, were made | 
under and pursuant to the following | 
statute of the State of New York: 

“Any domestic stock corporation and 

jany foreign stock corporation authorized | 


This, however. does not apply to | 


Thereafter, the prior ruling was re- | 


by such other corporation, and be ‘man- 


aged and controlled by the board of di-! 
tors of such possessor corporation, and | 
}in its name, but without prejudice to any| 

other corporation or | 


lree 


liabilities of such 
the rights of any creditors thereof. 


* 8 


ch. 61 (Consol. Laws c. 59.)” 


{poration does not acquire absolute title 
'to the property, estate and franchises of 
ithe merged corporation; that as to a 
/person in whose favor a liability existed 
at the time of the merger, the property 
for any avails of the same, if disposed of, 
‘constitute a trust fund and is held by 
the possessor corporation as trustee for 
the protection and benefit of creditors. 
Syracuse Lighting Co. y. Maryland Cas- 
unlty Co, 2996 N. Y. 26, 122 Ni Ie. 723; 
Irvine y. New York Edison Co., 207 N. Y. 
425, 101 N. E. 358. 


Requisite Elements 


OF Estoppel Lacking 


'question its liability for the amount of 


any deficiency in tax that may be found | 
to be due, except upon the ground that) 


Commissioner Blair is estopped from 
asserting such tax against it, since it re- 
sults froma reversal of the prior ruling. 
It is unnecessary, however, to discuss the 
availability of the Virginia Sweets Com- 
pany of the doctrine of equitable estoppel 


in this proceeding, because we are satis- | 
fied that the requisite elements of estop-| 


pel do not appear. It is sufficient here to 
point out that a statement, in order to 
constitute an estoppel, must relate to a 
matter of fact. A ruling by the Commis- 
sioner has not a res adjudicata effect. 
!This petitioner, in case the ruling had 
been unfavorable to it, could have ob- 
tained a juditial determination of the 
question. The general rule that a 
statement by one of the parties on a ques- 
tion of law where’ both parties have 
knowledge of the facts, cannot create an 
estoppel. 21 C. J. 1147, 1148; Ward v. 
Ward, 131 Fed. 946. We see no reason 
for applying any different rule in the 
present situation. It may be pointed out 
further, that it does not appea that the 
Virginia Sweets Company was misled to 
its disadvantage or changed its ;~>sition 
in reliance thereon. 

The next point to be considered is the 
;merits of the ruling of Comm:.ssioner 
|Blair directing the filing of two returns 
for the two different six-months’ period. 
Corporations which are effiliated are re- 
{quired to make a consolidated return of 
|net income and invested capital. Sec. 
{240 (a), Revenue Act of 1918. For the 


1S 


purpose of computing income and prof-!} 


its tax, they are to be treated as a unit. 
Gould Coupler Co., 5 B. T. A. 499 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
3249, Vol. I.) There is no question but 
that the New York Sweets Company and 
the Lance Cough Drop Company were af- 
filiated and that there were no other 
members of the affiliation between Jan- 
uary 1, and June 30, 1919. Also, these 
two corporations and the Virginia Sweets 
Company were affiliated from and after 
about July 1, until the end of October, 
1919. 

From July 1, the group was not the 
same as it had been before, and we think 
it must be regarded as a different tax- 
able unit from that which existed before 
the Virginia Sweets Company became a 
member, The petitioners point to the 
fact that the Virginia Sweets Company 
was a holding company merely and not 
engaged in business, and asserts that 
|it was organized for the purpose of 
strengthening the financial position of 
the original company. We do not see 
that these facts affect the principle. Its 
| becoming a member of the group max 
|very materially affect the consolidated 
invested capital. While the group was 
thus constituted, it was a different tax- 


See. 15, Stock Corporation Law of 1909, 


| 
The New York courts, in construing 
s of |precluded frum reconsidering the ques-|this section, hold that the possessor cor-| 


The Virginia Sweets Company does not 


| efits for his private practice, and there was no provision in the articles of 
incorporation for the distribution of the assets in case of dissolution, held: 
The company was not exempt from Federal income tax since it was not 


operated exclusively for any of the purposes enumerated in Section 231(6) 
of the various Revenue Acts,—Bureau“of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 2421.)—- 


Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 
NONRESIDENT ALIENS: Defined: Classification for Tax Purposes: Art. 
. 311, Reg. 69: 1926 Act.—An alien whose stay in the United States is 
limited by immigration or other laws to a comparatively short period of 
time must be classified, for income tax purposes, as a nonresident alien in 
the absence of exceptional circumstances which would require or permit a 
|] different classification—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 4236.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 
NET LOSS: Affiliated Group: Individual Corporations: 1918 Act—A net 
- loss of an affiliated group of three corporations, during four months of a 
taxable year may not be deducted from the net income of an affiliated group 
composed of two of those corporations, during the preceding six months of 
the same taxable year.—The Sweets Co. of America, et al. v. Commissioner 
of Imternal Revenue. €Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1276, 


Col. 1 (Volume IIL) 

RETURNS: Affiliated Group: Individual Corporation: Basis of Returns: 
1918 Act——Where a corporation or affiliated group existed for only a part 

of the time within a twelve-month period, the return was required to be made 

on the basis of a full taxable year—The Sweets Co., of America, et al., v. 

Comznissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 


Page 1276, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
RETURNS: Affiliated Groups: Individual Corporation: 1918 Act—Where 
two corporations were affiliated for six months and these two and a third 
corporation were affiliated during the succeeding four months, and the third 
corporation after having absorbed the other two by merger, existed as a 
sole corporation for two months, all in the same calendar year, three separate 
returns required—The Sweets Co. of America, et al., v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 1 


(Volume III), 
NET LOSS: Affilfated Group: Individual Corporation: 1918 Act—A net 
loss sustained in the last two months of a given year by a corporation 
returning its income or a calendar year basfs, may not be deducted under 
the Revenue Act of 1918 from the net income in the first six months of the 
same year of a predecessor corporation merged into it which also returned 
its income on a calendar year basis—The Sweets Co., of America, et al., v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 
Page 1276, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Affiliated Group: Individual Corporation: Average 
Invested Capital: Determination: 1918 Act.—The basis for computing thé 
tax of a corporation or affiliated group which exists during only a part of the 
period measuring its tax year, shall include, as invested capital, the average 
invested capital for the full taxable year.—The Sweets Co., of America, et al., 
vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1276, Col. 1 (Volume III.) . 


| 








' 


* 


No unpublished ruling or decision aill be cited or relied upon by any 
efficer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent m the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


a 
——==[=[=—=—_——— 
Younker Bros, Inc., Docket No. 5522. | filinted corporations shall make a con- 


The Income Tax Unit was requested t 


held not to create a trust in favor ‘ me 
give an opinion whether a company, op 


| 
| 
| 


of charitable organizations named 
in a letter which was not a part of 
the will. ale 
| Weser Bros., Ime. v. Commissioner of 
17055 and 25229, 

1, The evidence fails to establish 
that the Commissioner’s determina- 
tion of profit derived by petitioner 
upon collection of accounts receiv- 
able acquired for stock, was er- 
roneous. 

2. Value of intangible assets for 
invested capital purposes, and the 
value of patents for exhaustion, de- 
termined. 


‘Alien Is Nonresident 


Tf Stay Is Limite 





Classification Is Adjudicated 
for Income Tax Pur- 
poses. 


BureEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4236. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 

| ternal Revenue, has ruled that an alien, 

j} whose stay in the United States is 

| limited by immigration or other laws to 


/a comparatively short period of time,'! 


must be classified as a nonresident alien 
for income tax purposes unless other 
| circumstances require or permit a dif- 
ferent classification. 

Following is the full text of the memo- 


| randum opinion: | 
An opinion is requested as to whether 


an alien whose stay in the United States 
is limited by the immigration laws can 
| be said to have acquired the status of 
a resident for the period of his temporary 
stay. 

Intention Affects Status. 

Article 311 of Regulations 69 pro- 
vides in part as follows: 

“An alien actually present in the 
United States who is not a mere tran- 
sient or sojourner is a resident of the 
United States for purposes of the income 
tax. Whether he is a transient or 


gard to the length and nature of his 
stay. A mere floating intention, in- 
definite as to time, to return to another 


| country is not sufficient to constitute him 


a transient. If he lives in the United 
States and has no definite intention as 





(The United States Daily, Yearly Index, | solidated return, and that the t hall 
Page 2212, Vol. Il.) |be computed as a unit. In feat alt _ 
| The remaining question is whether the | periods referred to the N 
net losses of the Virginia Sweets Com-| Company was a membe 


to his stay, he is a resident. One who 


| comes to the United States for a definite 


purpose which in its nature may be 


Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 10548, | 


not | 
is determined by his intentions with re- | 


erating a hospital under certain conf 
tions, was exempt from Federal inésm 
tax. 

It was shown that the company built 
| hospital and later under a contract turne 
jover the institution to a physician as su 
perintendent for life, leaving full contro 
in his hands and using the net income t 
jexpand the hospital facilities. The desig 
|nated physician was allowed to appoin 
such other physicians as he deemed wis 
jfor special service in the institution ang 
|was allowed the benefits of the hospit 
for his private practice. 

These facts, the Unit said in an opin| 

ion, did not place the company withit 
‘the exempt class. 5 
| Following is the full text of the opin 
ion: 
| An opinion is requested as to whethe 
ithe M Company is exempt from incom 
jtax under the provisions of sectioy 
| 231(6) of the Revenue Act of 1926 ang 
ithe corresponding provisions of prio 
| Revenue Acts. 
, The company was incorporated unde 
| the laws of the State of R as a nonstoc} 
jcorporation for the purpose of sn. = 
ja hospital. The officers of the compan 
‘consist of a president, vice president 
|treasurer, and secretary, chosen annually 
iby the board of directors from amon 
their number. The articles of incorpora 
tion vest the entire control and manage 
ment of the property, affairs, and busi 
;ness of the company in the board of @i 
'rectors, consisting of three members, anc 
| the officers thereof who are chosen by th: 
‘board of directors. The power and au 
thority of the directors and officers ar 
subject to the by-laws adopted by th 
members. 

On January —, 1918, the company en. 
tered into an agreement with Dr. A 
iwhereby Dr. A conveyed to the compan) 
| certain property for a consideration 0 
/12x dollars secured by interest-bearin 
{notes at the rate of—per cent per annum 
As a part of the consideration for the 
transfer of the property, the compan) 
jagreed to appoint Dr. as superin: 
|tendent of the medical staff of the hos: 
| pital for the period of his natural lif¢ 
jor until he voluntarily resigned fron 
| the office. 





Has Full Control. 


As superintendent of the hospital Dr 
|A has absolute control of the selectior 
jand appointment of the associate mgem- 
ibers of the said medical staff, and Upor 
jfailure to comply with any one of the 
| stipulations in the agreement Dr. A may 
‘rescind the sale of the property In ques: 
‘tion, There are six physicians on thd 
|hospital medical staff, and only two out 
;side physicians have used the facilities of 


ew Pye Sweets 
pany or of the affiliated group which r of a different 
iexisted between July 1, amd October 31, 

‘1919, may be deducted from the net in- 
|ecome of the affiliated group existing dur- 
ing the first six months of the year. The 
| petitioners claim the right to this deduc- 


| consolidated group. If net losses of a 
member of one affiliated group were per- 

mitted to be offset against the net in- 
;come of the same corporation while a 
/member of a different affiliatio:, the unit 
| conception of an affiliation would fall. 


promptly accomplished is a transient; |the hospital organization. Primarily ai 
but if his purpose is of such a nature | contributions and donations made to thy 
that an extended stay may be necessary |hospital, including the payment for the 
for its accomplishment, and to that enc anection: of a nurses’ home, have bee 
the alien makes his home temporarily in| made by Dr. A, who occupies the entire 


the United States, he becomes a resident, 


tion under Section 204(b), Revenue Act! The losses within the group are deducted | 


: a : fourth floor of the hospital. 
though it may be his intention at joo ; P 





| of 1918, which is as follows: | from the income of the group, and hence, 

“If for any taxable year beginning/ all of the members have the benefit of 
after October 31, 1918, and ending prior | Such deductions. Here, for example, the 
to January 1, 1920, it appears upon the} net loss of the Lance Cough Drop Com- 
production of evidence satisfactory to the| pany in the first six months was de- 
Commissioner that any taxpayer has | ducted from the income of the New York 
sustained a net loss, the armount of such; Sweets Company in the same period. In 
net loss shall under regrulations pre-;the succeeding four months, the net in= 
sctibed by the Commissioner with the | come of the Lance Cough Drop Company 
approval of the Secretary be deducted; was offset against the loss of the New 
from the net income of the taxpayer for; York Sweets Company. If the entire 
the preceding taxable years; and the! net loss of the New York Sweets Com- | 
taxes/imposed by this tithe and by Title; pany were to be offset against its early 
[ll for such preceding taxable year shall; gain there would be as to a part of it, 
pe redetermined accordingly. Any amount | a double deduction, since such part had | 
found +0 be due to the taxpayer upon| already been offset against the net in- | 
the basis of such redetermination shall; come of the Lance Cough Drop Company. 
ibe credited or refunded to the taxpayer| This is contrary to the purpose of the | 
|in accordance with the provisions of ;statute. Owensboro Conserve Company, | 
|Section 252. If such net loss is in ex-|8 B. T. A, 615, 620. If, on the other | 
|cess of the net income for such preceding | hand, only the net loss of the affiliated 
|\taxable year, the amount ©. such excess| group were to be offset, the situation 


| 
| 
| 


] 
' 





| pears that if an alien lives in the United 


times te return to his domicile abroad; , During 1923 the hospital nee 

when the purpose for which he came | A with all help required ~ e — 7 

has been consummated or abandoned.” a light, meet, a ot %. 
It appears from the foregoing that an | Pai e sum Of 0. 


; : . |pital as “rental.” _ This arrangement 
ain actualy present mike United howerer, was. tnsatisacor, ang there 


: : | after annual rental was paid to the 
cae —, sa ee cae — — | herpial based wholly upon the budgey 
ordinarily his intentions regarding lees z  noapikel aul 
length and nature of his stay largely | Teairement: of the hospi 
determine his status. It further ap- 


upon the value of the space or facilitie: 
utilized by Dr. A. At the pene 
States and has no definite intentions as ie kn aoe aa copied 
to his stay, he is a resident. The articles of icorporation of th 
Rules of Evidence Cited. }company make no provision for the dis 

Article 313 of Regulations 69 con- | tribution of the assets of the company it 
tains certain rules of evidence which | case of dissolution. The net income of 
governs in determining whether or not} the company is used in the enlargement 
an alien within the United States has and improvement of the hospital facili 
acquired residence therein within the |ties. The minutes of the various me@ 
meaning of the Act and provides in part |jngs of the board of directors of the 
as follows: jhospital disclose that the company at 
“An alien, by reason of his alienage, | various times has become indebted to Dr 


|\able unit from the one previously exist-|shall_ under regulations prescribed by | would be that the amount thereof may} is presumed to be a nonresident alien.! A for sums of money loaned to the hos 


ing because there was a new member,|the Commissioner with the approval of | be affected by the operations of a mem- | Such presumption may be overcome— 


having invested capital which had to be 
reckoned in the 
;capital, and necessarily affecting the 
computation of the tax. American La 
Dentelle Company, 1 B. T, A. 575. 
Gould Coupler Company, 5 B. T. A. 499, 
515, et seq. Also, the Virginia Sweets 
Company as the sole corporation exist- 
jing after October 31, 1919, is mot the 
same taxable unit as the group existing 
before this date composed of this com- 
|pany and the two New York corporations, 
jin affiliation. The fact that the other 
two corporations were merged into the 
Virginia Sweets Company and that the 
|latter acquired the assets and business 
of the others, is immaterial. Only cor- 
porations which are affliated are re- 
quired to make a consolidated return. 
| After October 31, there was only one 
| corporation and hence no affiliation. The 
requirements of Section 240(a) and of 
the decisions thereunder, for the mak- 
ing of a consolidated return of net in- 
come and invested capital of affiliated 
corporations have no application to a 
sole corporation. Three returns should 
be made, viz: a consolidated return for 


the New York Sweets Company and) 
the Lance Cough Drop Company; a con-} 


solidated return for the group composed 
of those two companies and the Vir- 


inia Sweets Company, and a return for | 


the Virginia Sweets Company as a sole 
corporation. 

In determining the consolidated in- 
vested capital of the New York Sweets 
Company and the Lance Cough Drop 
Company, the Commissioner found the 
invested capital at the beginning of the 
year, made certain adjustments therein 
which are not in dispute and took one- 
half of the adjusted amount as_ the in- 


in the calendar year 1919 from the net | t® 40 business in this state lawfully own- | vested capital for the six months ending 


profits of the taxpayer for the preceding 
taxable year. 
“You are advised that the taxpayer 


should file a copy of this letter with his |the possessor corporation may file in} shall be the average invested 


ing all the stock of any other stock cor- 
poration organized for, or engaged in 
business similar or incidental to that of 


| 


June 30. Section 226(d) of the Revenve 
Act of 1918, provides: 

“‘The invested capital for any period 
capital 


taxable return for the year 1919, together | the office of the secretary of the state,| for such period, but in the case of a cor- 


with a copy. of “Affiliated Corporations 
Questionnaire,’ Form 819, properly exe- 
cuted.” 

A single consolidzted return for the 


calendar year 1920 was accordingly filed | 


and a copy of the above letter was at- 
tached thereto. Subsequently, in 1924, 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue Blair, | poration, and they shall vest in and be ing Company, 


who then was in office, wrote to the at- 
torneys for the petitioners as follows: 


under its common seal, a certificate of 
such ownership, and of the resolution of 
its board of directors to merge such; 
| other corporation, and thereupon it shall 
acquire and become, and be possessed of | 
‘all the estate, property, rights, privi- 
leges and franchises of such other cor- 


{held and enjoyed by it as fully dnd en- 
'tirely and without change or diminution 


poration making a return for a_ frac. 
tional part of a year, it shall * * * be 
the same fractional part of such aver- 
age invested capital.” 

We think the Commissioner’s deter. 
mination in this regard was correct, 
Louis Hymel Planting and Manufactur- 
5 8B. 7. A. 310. (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index, Page 
3744, Vol. I.) See also memoranduin 


“Sirs: Your letter of February 6, re- | as the same were before held and enjoyed; and decision upon redetermination in 


the Secretary be allowed as a deduction; ber or members of the second affiliated 


consolidated invested|in computing the net imcome for the) group, who were not members of the | proof that the alien has filed Form 1078 


; succeeding: taxable year.” first group. Adhering, as we do, to the 
It wili be observed that this section; settled rule that an affiliated group shall 


See | provides that the net loss o* any taxable| be regarded as a unit for the purpose | intention to acquire residence in the 


: year, ending within the time limits speci-| of computing the tax, we can find no| 
ified, may be deducted from the net in-| basis upon which this deduction may be 
icome of the preceding taxable year. The| allowed, and it is therefore denied. 
lfirst difficulty in any attempt to find a! Judgment will be entered in each pro- 
basis for allowing the deduction of the, ceedings for the respondent. 

inet losses here is that the preceding) July 11, 1928. 

jyear is not before us. Each of the re-| 
turns here required is for the same tax- | 
jable year and hence the present case} 
is not within the terms of the statute. 
The situation is different from Carroll 
Chain Company, 1 B. T. A. 38, cited by} 
jpetitioners. There the corporation tax- | . 
payer Was in’ existence eight months} July 18 that hearings on appealed tax 
|prior to the date marking the close of| cases have been scheduled for Boston, 


jits fiscal year. The Board held that) lac S. L, Trussell as 
|the 12 months preceding that date meas-| °° Be contacted by ny 


{ 


Hearings on Tax Appeals 
| Scheduled for Boston 


The Board of Tax Appeals announced ! 


| an alien’s stay in the United States is 


ured its taxable year, even although it 
iwas not operating during the entire 12 
months; and it was permitted to deduct 
the net loss of such taxable year from 
net income of the succeeding taxable 
|year under the “net loss”? provision of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 

In Norfolk Knitting Mills Corporation, 
5 B. T. A. 792 (The United States 
|Daily, Yearly Index, Page 3584, Vol. I), 
also cited, a net loss in 1919 was per- 
|mitted to be deducted from net income of 
1918; and this case likewise does not 
jsupport petitioner’s contention. Aside 
|from the objection already stated to the 
relief sought, is the obstacle that we 
have here different taxable units. 


is concerned, there is a different corpora- 
jtion. Under no principle of law with 
which we are acquainted may it be re- 
garded as the same “taxpayer” as the 
New York Sweets Company. In White 
House Milk Company, 2 B. T. A. 860, it 


over the ‘assets and business and as- 
sumed the liabilities of ammother corpora- 
tion, may not deduct from its net income 


the Revenue Act of 1921. 

It may be argued that this is not a 
ivalid objection to the deduction by the 
|New York Sweets Company of its net 
loss im the four months following June 
30, from net income in the preceding 
six months in the same year. As we 
have already pointed out, the Revenue 
Act (Section 240(a)) required that af- 





In- | 
sofay as the Virginia Sweets Company | 


was held that 4 corporation which took | 


the net loss of the predecessor, under | 


Division 6 of the Board in room No. 
302, Federal building. Following is a 
list of the cases scheduled with the 
| docket numbers: 
| July 23, 1928, 
| 28517, Arcadia Amusement Co, 
| 11978, Jacob Conn. 
| July 24, 1928. 
| 19866, Darling-MeDuff Coal Co. 
| 15966, Hamilton Web Company. 
July 25, 1928. 
| 14597, John T. Burns & Sons, Ine. 
| 14606, James Edgar Company. 
16389, W. P. Fox & Sons, Inc, 
July 26, 1928. 
11239, Boston Oldsmobile Co. 
12090, J. M. McCracken Company. 
July 27, 1928. 
11402, A.J. Tower Co. 
12457, Watertown Builders Supply Co. 
July 30, 1928, 
7396 and 18082, Ernest J..Goulston Advt. 
| Agency, Inc. 
2935, Julius Mathews. 
2957, Lynn Ideal Shoe Co. 
July 31, 1928, 
14283, Federal Development Co. 
26138 and 27812, Verndale Garage Inc. 
11313, Charles A. Ferguson, 
August 1, 1928. 
10560 and 30585, D. C. Heath & Co. 
26306, Turners Falls Power & Electric Co. 
18486, Estate of Charles R. Noyes. 
August 2, 1928, 
20324, Mary Cheney Davis, 
13552, Estate Charles F, Choate, jr. 
14941, Frederick H. Nash. 
13416 and 18690, Mary W. Leach. 
August 3, 1928. 
26842, Norwich & Worcester 


| 
| 
| 
~ 


| 
| 





! 

16816 and 
Rm: Ge 

18813 and 27820, Old Colony R, R, Co. 


R. 
i 


|pital, the hospital property being ac 
(b) | cepted as security for such loans. 
‘ganization entitled to exemption 
or its equivalent, or (c) proof of acts and one cai aaae the yeovinkana ° 
statements of an alien showing a definite | section 231(6) of the Revenue Act Wo 
: 3 z 11926 and the corresponding provisions of 
Dain uae state Cs ae of vac na |#EWt Revetve, Acts ene weet Sweaay 
. ; bene | mary tests: n orga 
— as to constitute him 2 | operated exclusively for one — more 0 
esicent. . the specified purposes, i. e., religious 
nar rp: Tpoweres hat am alien |ehaiable,“selomtie, Terry, or educa 
" . A 2 s net incon ust no 
does not establish absolutely his status + Rg fee in or gregy Po benefi 
as a resident alien; but it will raise a!of private shareholders or individuals. 
presumption of residence which may be | Under the facts shown it can not be sue- 
buted by any. proper evidence showing |cetflly claimed eth that the Mf Com 
ee 3 | pany is operated exclusive or one o 
nonresident. Evidence which shows that | ho of i purposes ceatinaaa on anil 
inuat te oe Sei ea tee section eee that its net wa = 
mited by ‘ s not inure in whole or in part to the bene- 
comparatively short period would be! fit of private individuals, The evidence 
proper — as tending to rebut such | shows that Dr. A, as superintendent of 
presumption. the hospital. 
In an opinion of the Attorney General : 


ca * 


“(2) In other cases by * 


' 


dated March 1, 1921 (32 Op. Atty. Gen., 
497, at page 504), it is said that “‘the 
distinction between a transient and a 
resident (not domiciled) alien is not so 
much a matter: of intention as of length 
and nature of stay.” The Bureau held 
in Office Decision 197 (C. B. 1, 164) that 
“if an alien has been residing in the 
United States for as much as one year 
there is a presumption that such alien 
is a resident of the United States and 
this presumption will be indulged for 
purpose of income taxes in the absence 
of known facts showing that the alien 
is, in fact, a transient. A year’s pres- 
ence in the United States by an alien 
does not, however, establish residence be- 
yond a doubt.» 
Court Decision Reviewed. 

In the case of Bowring v. Bowers (24 
Fed. (2d), 918 [Bulletin VII-26, 8]), the 
court Feld that Bowring, who was a 
citizen of England, but had spent ap- 
proximately 22 out of 27 years in the 
United States, although maintaining at 


all times an intention to return to Eng- | 


land when recalled by his company, was 
clearly a resident alien for income tax 
purposes. In that case the residence 
was of such duration that it would be 


difficult to arrive at a different conclu- | 


sion, but it sis quite improbable that a 
court would? hold that an alien whose 


stay in the United States was limited by | 


|law to a comparatively short period could 


| Accordingly, it is concluded that the 
|M Company is a private hospital operated 
jfor the benefit of Dr. A and such other 
physicians as he may designate in the 
performance of their professional duties 
with respect to patierits treated by them, 
not a public hospital the facilities, of 
which are accessible to all reput de 
physicians and their patients. The o 
{ground upon which a hospital can be 
|granted exemption under section 231(6) 
jof the respective Revenue Acts is that it 
is organized and operated primarily for 
public, charitable, educational, or scien- 
|tifie purposes, as distinguished from 
| Private professional purposes. 

:_ Inasmuch as the evidence fails to estab- 
lish that the M Company comes within 
the provisions of section 231(6) of the 
[respective Revenue Acts, its application 
| for exemption thereunder for the pur- 
som of the Federal income tax must be 

enied, 


Dek ree ame 
She Anited States Daily 


in New York 


| 


THe UnNrrep States Datny is’ de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Petroleum Included 
In General Inquiry 
Into Rate Structure 


i. C. C. Announces Hearing 
On Complaints Pending 
And Asks Suggestions 

On Time and Place. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


announced, July 18, that complaints now 
yending before the Commission assailing 
‘ates on refined petroleum products be- 
‘Yegn points in the southwest will be 
1eard with Docket No. 17,000, the gen- 
2ral rate structure investigation, which 
ncludes, among others, all the rates in 
ssue. 

For the purpose of expediting the 
proceedings, the Commission stated that 
4 preliminary conference will be held. 
The representatives of state commis- 
sions, shippers and carirers were re- 
quested to submit before August 1 sug- 
gestions as to the time, place and scope 
of the conference. 


Hearing to be Held. 
The full text of the notice reads: 


“There are now pending before the | 


Commission certain formal complaints 
assailing the rates on refined petroleum 
products between points in the south- 
west. Several of these cases have not 
been heard and others have been re- 
opened for further hearing. 


“One of these complaints assails the | 


rates on petroleum products from points 


in Texas to points in the States of Ok- | 


lahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana west of the 

ississippi river, and Kansas, and 
further brings into issue the lawfulness 
of the relation between the 
rates and the intrastate rates in Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Arkansas. In ad- 
dition thereto, there is pending the gen- 
eral rate structure investigation in No. 
17000, which includes, among others, all 
t@e rates embraced by the proceedings 
hereinbefore referred to. 


Included In General Inquiry. 

The Commission has concluded to as- 
sign for hearing with the above-entitled 
complaints No. 17000, in so far it covers 
the interstate rates on refined petroleum 
products from, to and between points in 
the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 


Missouri on and south of the Missouri | 


River, Arkansas and Louisiana on and 
west of the Mississippi River and the re- 
lation between such interstate rates and 
charges and the intrastate rates and 
charges applying on the same products 
between points in the States of Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana on and 
west of the Mississippi River, with ¢ 
view to making such findings and orders 
in the premises and prescribing such 
just, reasonable and lawful rates and 
charges as the facts and circumstances 
may appear to warrant. This branch of 
the general investigation is designated as 
NO T7000, Part. 4-A. 

“In order to perfect plans for 
preparation and presentation of data, 
with the view of avoiding unnecessary 
duplication and of expediting the pro- 
ceedings, a preliminary conference will 
be held, at a time and place to be here- 
after determined, between representa- 
ives of the Commission and representa- 
ives of the State commissions, shippers 
and carriers. Suggestions as to the time, 
place and scope of this preliminary con- 
ference should be submitted to the Com- 
mission on or before August 1, 1928.” 


Complaints on Docket. 

_. The proceedings which will be assigned 
for hearing with No. 17000, rate struc- 
ture investigation, Part 4-A, petroleum 
and its products, are as follows: 

No. 16272—Lone Star Gas Company v 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. 

No, 17441.—Transcontinental 
pany v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Company et al. 

No. 17459.—Texhoma Oil & Refining Com- 
pany v. The Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf 
Railway Company ét al. 

No, 17498.—Litwood Oil & Supply Com- 
pany et al. v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 17678.—The Texas Oil Company v. 

euston East and West Texas Railway 

Wises et al. 

No. 18336.—Gibson Oil Company v. The 

‘Arkansas Western Railway Company et al. 

No. 18393.—Cities Service Oil Company 
et al. v. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 18576.—Oriental Oil Company v. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 18578.—Empire ‘Inc. v. 
Arkansas & Louisiana Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 18581.—Barnsdall Refinineries, Inc., et 
v. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. 

No. 18581 (Sub-No. 1.)—Dixie Oil Com- 
pany, Inc. et al. v. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 19609.—Standard Oil Company 
“Louisiana v. The Atchison, Topeka 
Santa Fe Railway Company e. al. 

No. 19928.—Skelley Oil Company v. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 20002.—Louisiana Oil Refining Cor- 
~poration v. Angilina & Neches River Rail- 
road Company et al. 

No. 20245.—Transcontinental Oil Com- 
pany v. The Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway Company et al. 

No. 20510.—Lone Star Gas Company v. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
et al. 

No. 20885.—Gulf Refining Company et al. 
v. Abilene & Southern Railway Company 
et al. 

No. 21080..-Anderson Oil Company et al. 
v. Abilene & Southern Railway Company 


= 
Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Oi) Com- 
Railway 


Refineries, 
Missouri 


of 
and 


| 
| 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 18 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

“No, 15912. Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
et al. v. Ahnapee & Western Railway 
-Company et al. Decided July 11, 1928. 

~ 4, Basis prescribed in original report, 

120 I. C. C. 361, as reasonable for the 

Zuture on commercial fertilizers, in car- 

loads, between points in central territory, 
modified on further hearing. 

2. Maximum reasonable rates based on 
distance prescribed for uniferm application 

s and fertilizer <aterials, in 

carloads, between points in central terri- 


tory. 

No. 20141. Chautauqua & Erie Grape 
Growers’ Co-Operative Association et al. 
v. Erie Railroad Company et al, Decided 
July 12, 1928. 

1. Rating and rates on fresh grapes, in 
from Chautauqua, Erie and Cat- 


> 


interstate | 


the | 


Extent of Investments 
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Public Utilities 
of Public Utilities 


In “Public Service Magazine” Investigated 


Publisher of Chicago Publication Says Stock Was Sold | 
| 


To Executives of Power Industry. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 14 of 
Harvey J. Gonden, of Chicago, pub- 
lisher of the Public Service Maga- 
zine, before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of public 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
July 18 and continues as follows: 


Q. Is that the reason why you print 
it? A. Well, no, 

Q. I want you to be frank about this 
thing, and tell us. A. We print it for 
the same purpose that anybody else goes 
into a business. 


that you mean that you are in the busi- 
ness to make a living and to make 
|money? A. We are in the business to 
| make a living, at least. 

Q. The way that you undertake to 
make a living in the publishing business 
is to conduct a magazine that presents 
facts favorable to public utilities? Am I 
not correct in saying that? A. I would 
not put it in that way. ; 

Q. Will you admit that what I have 

| said is true? 
A. I think that if you will allow me 
|to state how the Public Service Maza- 
zine came to be founded, you will under- 
stand the purpose of the publication. 

Q. All right. I think I do already, but 
you may make your statement. Go 
ahead. 

A. For about two years prio: to the 
year 1906 I was employed by a nation- 
ally operated utility company as an in- 
vestigator, backed by the American Tele- 
| phone & Telegraph Company. My \vork 
| took me throughout the country; and in 
going about the country I, of course, in 
my work came in contact directly with 
the executives of the Bell Telephone 
Ssystem, and through them I came 





ccutives of other utility crganizations. 


utility executives throughout the coun- 
try with regard to the erroneous, untrue, 
false and misleading statements that 
were being generally publishec and ut- 
tered in regard particularly to publicly 
owned utilities. Whenever I heard a 
} complaint of that kind I would remark to 
| the utility executive, “Why do you sit 
mute? Here is a publication critical of 
your business and harmful to your busi- 
ness. If it is false and erroneous, why 
do you not immediately publish the cor- 
rection?” and invariabl the seply was 
| that they had not the facts with which 
to correct the false statements. I sug- 
| gested to some of these men that they 
;should have some national, nation-wide 
source of information through which 


with regard to municipal operations, with 
which to correct false and erroneous and 
| misleading statements. 


|Magazine Started 


In Response to Demand 

By Commissioner McCulloch: That all 
shows that your paper is the organ of 
the utilities; is it not? I cannot inter- 
pret it in any other way. 

A. Well, that was the survey that I 
made for the foundation of the publica- 
tion. I recognized from what I learncd 
in that way that there was an actual de- 
mand for a publication of the sort that 
the Public Ser ice Mevazin: -ways has 
been. 

By Mr. Healy: On demand by whom? 
A. A demand on the part of the public 
utility companies. 

Q. It was in response to that demand 
that you established this paper? A. Ex- 
actly. 

Q. And you have undertaken to live 
up to the purposes for which it was es- 
tablished ever since; have you not? A, I 
have. 

Q. How was the company financed in 
the first place? I am not asking you for 
figures, but in a general way? 

A. The magazine was established as 
an individual enterprise of my own, 
without any capital to speak of. 

Q. There was nobody else’s money in 
it, then, at the start? A. Absolutely not. 

Q. All right. 
of about six months you incorporated? 

A. I believe it was in March of 1907. 
I incorporated a company called the 
|Public Service Publishing Company under 
the laws of Illinois with a capital stock 
of $25,000. By that time I had realized 
the necessity of a little capital; and out 
of the 250 shares, all of which were com- 
mon stock, of the original company, I 
sold 50 shares, retaining 200 shares in 
my own name, from which I derived the 
sum of $5,000. 

Q. To whom were 
A. 25 shares were sold to 
of Chicago. 

Q. And who bought the other 25? A. 
The other 25 shares were sold to Mr. 
C. E. Yost, of Omaha, Neb. 

Q. What is his business? 
President of the Nebraska 
Company. 

Q. Now, what was the next step? ; 

A. I reorganized the enterprise in 
1916 

Q. Did you change the name at that 
time? — 

A. The new name was “Utilities Pub- 
lication Company.” The. capitalization 
was 600 shares of common stock. 

Q. And how many shares of 
ferred stock? A. None. 

Q. Who got the 600 shares of com- 
mon stock? 

A. I got 400 of them, Mr. Insull got 
50, Mr. Yost 50, in exchange for the 
old shares, two shares of stock in the 
new company being exchanged for one 
|share of the common stock of the old 








those shares sold? 
Samuel Insull 


Telephone 


pre- 


itaraugus Counties, New York, and Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, to destinations in 
official classification territory found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable ratings and bases of 
rates prescribed for the future in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 

2. Except under circumstances not here 


a carrier accepts as its proportion is not 
established rates. Ruling of 


sustaining objection to admissibility 
evidence as to such divisions affirmed. 


of 


No, 18863. James S. Bussey, jr., Trustee v. | 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company | 


et al. Decided May 15, 1928. 
Rates charged on an agricultural insec- 
ticide, known as Hills mixture, in carloads, 


from Wheless, Ga., to certain destinations | 


in Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma, found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 19312, Munn, Griffin & Company v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 

Decided June 15, 1928. 

Rate charged on a less-than-carload ship- 
ment of corned herrings from Norfolk, Va., 
to Rocky Mount, N. C., found inapplicable. 
Refund of overcharge directed. Complaint 
dismissed, 


Q. That is, I will assume from that | 


in | 
personal contact with a great many ex- | 


I heard a great decl of complaint from | 


they could have the facts, particularly | 


Now, you say at the end | 


A. He was| 


|agement; have you not? 


| Q. You 
‘copies of that? 
| 


| who subscribe for it and pay for it, and 
present, a division of a joint rate which|I would prefer not to state the circula- 
{tion of that publication. 

a test of the lawfulnes: of its separately | 
examiner | numer. 


printed for? 


| Column 1.] 


| 
company; and the balance of the 600 | 
shares of the new company was sold 
to several parties to furnish additional 
working capital in the business. 

Q. Were those men connected with 
utilities? A. Yes, sir. 


Explains Ownership 
Of Magazine 


Q. What was the next change in your 
capital scheme? 

A. The next change was that within 
about two years after the organiza- 
tion of the Utilities Publication Com- 
pany the by-laws of the corporation 
were amended to increase the capital 
stock from $60,000, represented by 600 | 
shares cof common stock, to $75,000, 
represented by 450 shares of common 
stock of a par value of $100 each, and 
300 shares of preferred stock of a par 
value of $100 each. 

Q. Has there been any increase or 
decrease in the capitalization since that 
time? A. No, sir. 

Q. Who owns the 300 shares of the 
preferred stock? 

A. May I state that immediately after 
this increase in capital stock and the 
creation of the preferred stock, all of 
the common stock outstanding, except- 
|ing what I.owned, was exchanged, share 
for share alike, for preferred stock; so | 
that the preferred stock today is owned | 
by 15 different parties. | 

Q. Have you a list showing who they | 
are and what they own? A. I have. 

Q. Who is George W. Williamson, of 
Chicago? A. I am not sure. I think 
jhe is treasurer of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company. 

Q. That is the company of which Mr. 
Insull was president? A. Yes, sir. 

2. Who is Arthur C. Ray, of New| 
York? A. I believe he is treasurer of 
the Electric Bond and Share Company. 

Q. Who is William R. Putnam? A.| 
William R. Putnam is vice president and | 
general manager of the Idaho Power 
Company. 


Q. The 





American Light & Traction 
|Company identifies itself. Who is Frank | 
|H. Mason, of New York? A. He is an 
| official of the American Water Works & | 
| Electric Company. 
Q. Who is Frank T. Hulswit, of Grand | 
|Rapids? A. He was formerly president 
of the United Power and Light Com- 
| panies. 

| Q. With what company was Mr. W. 
E. Creed, of San Francisco, connected? 
A. He was president of the Pacific Gas | 
|& Electric Company until his death. 
Q. What company was Mr. T. W. Van | 
| Middleworth with? A. The Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey. 

|} Q. And Mr. E. MacDonald, of Ster- 
ling, 111.2? A. I think he is manager of 
the Sterling, Illinois, Water Company. 

Q. And Mr. D. H. Foote, of San Fran- 
cisco? A. He is an official of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Mr. Samuel T. Bodine, of Phila- 
delphia? A. The United Gas Improve- 
jment Company. 

Q. The Kansas City Power & Light 
Company we need not ask about. Who 
is Robert J. Graf, of Chicago, the owner 
of 50 shares? A. Vice president, H. M. | 
Byllesby &« Company. 

Q. You own 39 shares of the preferred 
stock, and Mr. Wooten two? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The balance of the 300 shares are 
all owned either by utility companies or 
iby persons acting for them? A. Yes, sir. 
However, those shares are all non-voting. 


Says Mr. Insull 


| Was First to Invest 

Q. Mr. Insull was the first executive of | 
an electric company to invest in your} 
|company; was he not? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Did he have anything to do with} 
any of the others going into it? A. No, 
| sir. 

Q. All right. From what sources do 
you get the material that you print in 
lyour magazine? A. From various 
|sources; mainly from personal inquiries 
‘and investigation by members of our 
staff, 

Q. And where do they make their in- 
and inquiry? <A. Various 





| vestigation 
places, 

Q. A good deal of your material comes 
from the directors of these information 
}committees; does it not? A. No. 

Q. Some of it? 

A. Some of it, yes. That is they 
}send us their press sheets or publica- 
|tion, and we take occasionally for re- 
|printing in our magazine some material | 
ifrom these State committee bulletins. 

Vhen you come across an interest- 
jing statement of facts that you think is 
jhelpful to the utlities and bad for Govern- | 
{ment ownership, you put that in the} 
jemagazine; do you not? A. If in our} 
judgment it conforms to the facts and 
truth. | 

Q. When you come across a speech by | 
a prominent person in some walk of life | 
in this country that is opposed to the 
Government in business or municipal 
‘operation, you put that into the maga- 
jzine, do you not? 
| A. I do not know. That would be a 
question that our editor could answer | 
| better than I can. I do not know whether | 
jhe has published any of that kind of! 
matter or not. 

Q. Do you get any of your material 
from the publicity men of the various | 
companies and groups? 

A. No, excepting as we take it from; 
|what we cal Itheir house organs. Nearly 
every public service corporation of any 
magnitude has a house organ. Some- | 
times we take some material from those | 
| publications, but not very often. 
| Q. Now, you have another publication 
which is known as Public Service Man- | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the same company print that? 
|A. Yes, sir. 











distribute about how many 


A. Well, that is sent orly to people 


Q. Well, I will not press you on the | 


Tell us what people it is 
A. The subscribers are 
mostly utility executives and managers | 
throughout the country. 

Q. Are you willing to say that its cir- 
culation is very much smaller than that 
of the Public Service Magazine? A. Yes. 

Q. Well, that is good enough for our | 
purposes. What are the principal topics 
or subjects that are treated in your 
Public Service Management Publication? 

A. We publish matter pertaining to 
what is known as the commercial and 

ublic relations of utility companies in 
ublic Service Management. 





' 
[Continued on Page 10, 


| 678 carload shipments of Concord grapes, 


| Belt, 2,073 carloads in the central lakes 


| downward in the past several years al-| 


| Belt 


{Concord crop in Michigan and unusually 


|duction and 


| Belt since 1920, including $18 for inter- 


| profits in 1920 and 1922 and substantial 


|riod and, in fact, they were not then} 
‘much in excess of what they had been 


; condition by diversified farming because | 


| Foreign Exchange 


Rates Are Reduced 
On Grapes Grown in 
Eastern Territory) 


i 


I. C. C. Applies Principles of 
Hoch-Smith Resolution for 
Relief of Chautauqua 
And Erie Belt. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} | 
class rating on grapes from the Belt to, 
the same destinations is unreasonable. 
They also allege that a depression now 
exists and has existed for a period of 
years in the grape industry in the Belt.| 

They ask that we prescribe on this 
traffic the lowest possible lawful rates 
compatible with the maintenance of ade- | 
quate transportation service in accord- 
ance with the terms of the so-called} 
Hoch-Smith resolution. 

The Michigan Fruit Growers, Incor- 
porated, and the Department of Agri- 
culture of the State of Michigan in- 
tervened. Similar complaints  were| 
filed with the Public Service Commis- | 
sions of New York and Pennsylvania | 
and a joint hearing was had. Rates will 
be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


| 


| 


Uses of Crops Explained. 

The principal grape-producing States 
are California, New York, Michigan and | 
Pennsylvania. The commercial produc- | 
tion in other States is negligible. The 
grapes grown in New York, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania are a variety known | 
as the Concord. About one-third of the 
normal Concord crop is used for un- 
fermented grape juice, jellies, jams and 
preserves and the other two-thirds for | 
wine making and for use on the table 
without preparation. About one-half of 
the California crop consists of wine and 
table grapes and the balance of raisin 
grapes which are shipped fresh only to| 
a small extent. There is keen competi- | 
tion between the Concord and California 
grapes for wine and table uses. 

The Belt consists of a strip of terri- 
tory from two to five miles wide and | 
about 62 miles’ long extending through | 
Erie, Cattaraugus and Chautauqua | 
counties in New York, Erie County in 
Pennsylvania. In 1926 there were 12,- 


of which 6,519 carloads originated in the | 


and Hudson Valley regions of New York, 
and 3,081 carloads in Michigan. In the 
same year there were 64,367 carload 
shipments of California grapes. The} 
principal markets for both the California 
and Concord grapes are in ffiocial classi- 
fication territory. 

The production of Concord grapes has | 
shown no decided trend either upward or | 


though it has been subject to wide fluc- 
tuations due chiefly to climatic condi- 
tions. The acreage in the Belt was about 
41,000 in 1926, having increased only 
about 1,800 acres since 1920. During 
the same period the California grapes 
increased steadily and enormously in 
acreage and production and except for 
1926 in the number of carload shipments. 
This increase has been accompanied by 
a steady decrease in the price per ton 
of grapes both from California and the 
with the exception of the Belt 
grapes for the year 1925. In that year 
the Belt crop was below the average in 
volume and cinsiderably above the aver- 
age in quality; at the same time there 
was almost a complete failure of the 


large shipments of low grade raisin 
grapes from California. In 1927, there 
was some reduction in the acreage, pro- 
carload shipments within 
the Belt and in California. 
Cost of Production. 
The average cost of production in the 


est on investment, has been about $100 
an acre. It will be seen from the farm! 
values per acre in table II of the Ap- 
pendix that there were substantial 


losses in 1921 and each year since 1922. 
Since that year the indebtedness of the} 
Belt farms both in mortgage loans and 
open accounts has been steadily increas- 
ing. The land values in the Belt did not} 
increase appreciably during the war pe- 


in 1912. The land values since 1922 have 
decreased from 10 to 50 per cent. 
The Belt farmers cannot better their 


the territory is not well adapted to vege- | 
table crops. The Belt grape crop is} 
marketed entirely through or in coop- 
eration with the associations. The Cali- 
fornia grapes are shipped in wooden 
boxes or lugs and load about 30,000 


| text of the announcement: 


Railroads 


Silver Market in India 


Is Shown to Be Steady | 


Silver imports into India for the week | 
ending July 14 totaled 1,184,000 ounces, 
says a cable despatch to the Department 
of Commerce from its Bombay office, 
made public by the Department July 18. | 
The full text of the report follows: 

The imports originated from the fol- 
lowing points: London 997,000 ounces; | 
Port Said 187,000 ounces. During the| 
preceding week the imports totaled | 
1,807,000 ounces. Currency in reserve 
on July totaled 984,100,000 rupees in 
silver coins as compared with 974,500,000 | 
rupees on June 380. Bullion in reserve | 
was 23,000,000 rupees, being a decrease | 
of 12,500,000 rupees since June 30. Silver | 
stocks were estimated on July 14, at only | 
700 bars, showing a decrease of 4,100 
bars since June 30, due to railings to! 
Calcutta. The offtake was poor but the 
market steady. | 

' 


Reserve Banks at Boston 
And St. Louis Increase Rate 


Two Federal Reserve banks, at Boston 
and at St. Louis, have increased their | 
rediscount rates from 4% to 5 per cent, | 
it was announced July 18 by the Federal | 
Reserve Board. Following is the full! 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton and at St. Louis have established a | 
rediscount rate of 5 per cent on all 
classes of paper of all maturities, ef- | 
fective July 19, 1928. | 


Authority to Issue Bonds 


Asked by C. C. & C. Road 





; | 

The Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Rail- | 
way has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by application made 
public July 18 in Finance Docket No. | 
4691 to issue $60,000 of 6 per cent 20- 
year general and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds. The bonds will be sold at 
par to the Great Northern, Northern | 
Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Rail- | 
road & Navigation Company which con- 
nect with the Chehalis. The proceeds | 
will be applied to payment for equip- | 
ment and rail. 


shipped in baskets and are loaded six 
tiers high, about 22,700 pounds per car. 
This difference in package is due to the} 
different kinds of wood available in the} 
two sections. A suggestion was made 
that the use of a standard container and 
a more uniform system of grading would | 
be desirable. However, the situation in 
which the Belt farmers find themeselves 
is due almost entirely to causes beyond 
their control although it is not contended 
that this situation can be ascribed to 
any change in the freight rates from the 
Belt or that any possible reduction in 
the rates therefrom would afford a com- 
plete remedy, 
Transportation Facilities. 

The bulk of the production in the 
Belt is on the main lines of the Nickel 
Plate and New York Central between 
Buffalo and Erie, the Pennsylvania be- 
tween Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and the 
Erie between Salamanca and Dunkirk. 
In the orchards, which are located from 
two and one-half to six miles from the 
the station, spur tracks each with a ca- 
pacity of about 12 cars, together with 
driveways, wagor. scales, and _ tele- 
phones are provided by the carriers for 
the sole purpose of handling the grape 
traffic. It is difficzlt to determine accu- 
ratel) in advance the amount cf the crop 
or the time when it will be ready to 
move. The season begins anywhere from 
the middle to the latter part of Septem- 
ber and extends into early November. 
The peak generally comes in middle 
October, which is also one of the peaks! 
of the California crop, the other com- 
ing in September. In ample time for any 
prospective movement the spur track 
and driveways are reconditioned, any 
spur tracks which have been discon- 
nected are again connected up with 
the main tracks, wagon seales are tested 
and overhauled, or replaced where nec- 
essary, telephone installed and empty 
refrigerator cars brought to the prin- 
cipal assembling points. 

At the beginning of the seuscn the 
spur tracks are filled up with cars and 
throughout the season as fast as the 
loaded cars are moved off the track they 
are replaced by empties. The average 
detention from the time the cars are 
received from the. connecting line to 
the time they are billed out under load 
ranges from 12 to 15 days. Due to the 








pounds per car. The Belt grapes are 


New York, July 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified to 


exigencies of the traffic considerably 
more cars are assigned to the movement 
than are actually used. Extra switch en- 


crossing watchmen and clerical help are 
provided. The loaded cars move in extra 
pick-up trains from the orchards to the 





the Secretary of the ‘Treasury the fol- 


} lowing: 


In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 

ereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) et 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) .... 
Fran-» (franc) 

Germarv (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) . 
Hungary (pengo) ........... 
Italy (lira) : 
Netherlands (guilde 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (sfety) «...-...06 
Portugal (escudo) .... 
Rumania (leu 

Spain (peseta’ 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. S.> 
Canada (dol!a~) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (pe3o) 
Argentina (peso, gold 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (p*so) 
Colombia (pero) 
Bar Silver 


13.9307 
.7229 
2.9626 
26.7271 
486.3750 
2.5169 
3.9142 
23.8647 
1.2992 
17.4350 
5.2398 
40.2480 


26.7207 


eh 


4.4570 
-6139 
16.4690 
26.7742 
19.2576 
1.7603 


64.7678 
46.6000 
46.2500 
36.2535 
45.6593 
56.0208 
99.6063 
99.9218 
47.1000 
96.0447 
11.9427 
12.1099 
9 


102.3249 
98 


(dollar) 


o> 


8.875 


14.0925 | 


11.2027 | 


49.7803 | 


principal assembling freight points 
{where the cars are placed in the reg- 
| ularly scheduled perishable freight 
trains for transportation to destination, 
except that the Pennsylvania finds it 
necessary to operate extra trains for 
this traffic from Harrisburg to Philadel- 
phia. All of the extra trains carry a ton- 
|} nage considera 
pacity of the engines. 

Telegraphic reports of the loaded cars 
;en route 
agents and transmitted to the consignees 


| tribution. Considerable extra switching 
is involved in the grape traffic because 
of the respotting of -partly and fully 
loaded cars not ready for billing. Fruits 
| and vegetables, including grapes, are un- 
loaded at the principal terminals at 
Pittsburgh, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore on special tracks. At 
| New York City the grape shipments are 
delivered by road trains at 72nd Street 
where they are switched into a hold yard 
and thereafter handled by an engine to 
the delivering point at 17th Street. The 
engine en route to 17th Street crosses 
10th and 11th Avenues on which there 
is a heavy vehicular traffic restricting 
speed to about five miles per hour and 
the size of the train to about 25 cars. 
Further switching is required across 
these prominent streets in order to ac- 
;complish placement of this perishable 
| traffic. The service accorded the Cali- 
|fornia and Belt grapes is substantially 
| the same except that the California ship- 
ments..move longer distances, those han- 
| dled by the eastern lines generally move 
in solid train loads, and 85 per cent of 
| those moving to New York City are de- 
livered at the Duane Street terminal of 
the Erie. 
To be conttnued in the issue of 
i July 20. 





| gines and crews, engine watchmen, | 


bly under the rated ca-| 


are sent to the destination | 


to facilitate diversion and market dis- | 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 16, 1928. 

Made Public July 18, 1928. 
Receipts. 

Customs receipts .. 

Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax ...... 

Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue. . 

Miscellancous receipts... 


$2,510,747.53 
1,717,414,10 


1,839,361.51 
4,329,853.48 
10,397,376.62 
694,050.00 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 





176,663.023.44 


eee 187,759,450.06 

Expenditures. 

General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of reccipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 

counts 

ed service certifi- 

cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 


Balance previous day.. 


Total 


| 


$12,270,237.49 | 
509,168.65 | 
471,939.63 | 
27,967.19 


157,623.31 
Adjust 
197,833.07 


63,864.74 
2,224,082.15 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures ... 
Balance today 


15,211,803.47 


1,706,345.70 
170,841,300.89 


. 187,759,450.06 


Rates on Fertilizer 
Generally Reduced 


‘ 


I. C. C. Revises Distance | 
Schedule, Effecting Gen- 
erally Lower Scale. 


se 





Rates on fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials between points in central terri- 
tory has been prescribed, effective Octo- 


ber 5, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on a distance scale that is gen- 
erally lower than the scale originally 
established for this traffic in the previous 
decision in Docket No. 15912, a proceed- 
ing*‘on complaints of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Fertil- 
izer Association and Armour Fertilizer 
Works. 

The scale prescribed in the original 
report ranged from 6 per cent per 100 
pounds for a distance of 10 miles up ta 
33.5 cents per 100 pounds for 800 miles. 
The modified scale ranges from 5 cents 
for 10 miles to 29.5 cents for 800 miles. 

The text of the findings follows: 

Upon consideration of all the facts of 
record we find that the rates assailed 
on mixed fertilizer and on the fertilizer 
materials are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed or may exceed, in straight or mixed 
carloads, rates per 100 pounds based on 
the distance scale shown in the follow- 
ing table, subject to the minimum car- 
load weight found reasonable below: 

10 miles, 5; 15 miles, 5.5; 20 miles, 6; 

25 miles, 6; 30 miles, 6.5; 35 miles, 7; 40 
miles, 7; 45 miles, 7.5. 
50 miles, 8; 55 miles, 8; 60 miles, 8.5; 
65 miles, 9; 70 miles, 9; 75 miles, 9.5; 80 
miles, 10; 85 miles, 10; 90 miles, 10.5; 95 
miles, 11. 

100 miles, 11;110 miles, 11.5; 120 miles, 12; 
130 miles, 12.5; 140 miles, 12.5; 150 miles, 
138; 160 miles, 13.5%; 170 miles, 14; 180 
miles, 14; 190 miles, 14.5. 

200 miles, 14.5; 210 miles, 15; 220 miles, 
15.5; 230 miles, 15.5; 240 miles, 16; 250 
miles, 16; 260 miles, 16.5; 270 miles, 16.5; 
280 miles, 17. 

300 miles, 17.5; 320 miles, 18; 34C miles, 
18.5; 360 miles, 19.5; 380 miles, 20. 

400 miles, 20.5; 420 mfles, 21; 440 miles, 
22; 460 miles, 22.5%; 480 miles, 23; 500 
miles, 23.5; 520 miles, 24; 540 miles, 24.5; 
560 miles, 25; 580 miles, 25. 

600 miles, 25.5; 620 miles, 26; 640 miles, 
26.5; 660 miles, 27; 680 miles, 27; 700 miles, 
27.5; 720 miles, 28; 740 miles, 28.5; 760 
miles, 28.5; 780 miles, 29; 800 miles, 29.5. 

In computing distance for the appli- 

cation of the foregoing rates, we find 
that the shortest routes shall be used 
over which carload traffic can be moved 
without transfer of lading. 
_ We further find that a reasonable min- 
imum weight on mixed fertilizer and 
on fertilizer materials in straight or 
mixed carloads, will, for the future, be 
40,000 pounds, and that the carload min- 
ima on mixed fertilizer and all of such 
fertilizer materials as are now lower 
than 40,000 pounds may be increased 
to that amount. 
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Speed, accuracy—and more 
Radiograms go direct to twenty-three 
countries, entirely without relay. They 
are swift, accurate carriers of news, 
quotations, acceptances between the 
United States and practically every 
point on the face of the globe. 





Radiograms 
go direct to: 
BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 
POLAND, 
SWEDEN, 
TURKEY, 
LIBERIA, 


The Near 
RCA or 
office; 





assumed by the applicant. 


| 


| 


| 


{ 
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“Via REA 


File Radiograms to Europe, 
South America, 

East 
Postal 
to Hawaii 
Orient at any RCA or West- 
ern Union office; or phone for 
an RCA messenger. 
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New York Central 
Authorized to Issue 


$42,158,300 of Stock 


Sale to Present Stockholders 
At Par Is Approved to 


Retire Outstanding 
Bonds. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to is- 
sue $42,158,300 of capital stock. No 
objection to the granting of the appli- 

cation has been presented to us. 
The purpose of the proposed issue is 
to provide in part for retirement at ma- 
turity of $50,000,000 of 25-year 4 per 


|cent gold bonds maturing September 1, 


1928, issued by the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway Company, a cor- 
porate predecessor of the applicant, and 
The proceeds 
from the sale of the proposed stock will 
be applied toward payment of the bonds 
and in reimbursement of the applicant’s 
treasury for the amount of other funds 
temporarily expended for that purpose. 


Below Limit on Stock. 


The applicant has an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $500,000,000 with a par value 
of $100 a share. The amount of its 
stock now outstanding is $421,583,235, 
and after the proposed issue the amount 
outstanding will be $463,741,535. Its 
long-term debt as shown by the balance 
sheet of March 31, 1928, is $683,- 
706,438.64. 

It is proposed to offer the stock to 
the applicant’s stockholders of record 
on June 15, 1928, for subscription on 
the basis of one share for each 10 shares 
then held by them. Payment for shares 
subscribed for is to be made at par in 
two installments of $50 each per share 
payable before the close of business on 
August 29, 1928, and December 14, 1928, 
respectively. The shares will be entitled 
to dividends payable on and after Febru- 
ary 1, 1929, with the option to the sub- 
scribers of paying $101.27 a share before 
the close of business on August 29, 1928, 
and receiving fully paid certificates en- 
titled to dividends payable after the 
latter date. Any stock not so subscribed 
will be subject to sale at not less than 
par as may be authorized by the appli- 
cant’s board of directors or the executive 
committee thereof. 


Issue Is Approved. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
stock by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and ((b) is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be cntered. 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 

of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 

1. Makes it unnecessary for a — 

e 


manufacturer to investigate t 

standing of an American importer. 
2 Enables an importer to buy from 

foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


3. Holps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y¥- 
District Representatioes 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
MEXICO CITY 


LONDON PARIS 


- RADIOGRAMS 


Demand Action! 
That is why leading banks and exporters 
use this service 


That is why this modern communica- 
tion service is growing more and more 
popular with banks, exporters and all 
types of business that use international 


communication. Be sure of speed and 
accuracy. Always send your messages 


ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 
COLOMBIA, 
DUTCH GUIANA, 
PORTO RICO, 

ST. MARTIN, 
VENEZUELA, 
HAWAII, 
JAPAN, 

THE PHILIPPINES, 
THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
AND TO SHIPS AT SBA 


Africa and 
at any 
Telegraph 
and The 


Radio Corporation of America 
RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY: 


64 Broad Street .-Hanover 

126 Franklin Street..Walker 4891 

25 East 17th St...Algonquin 7050 

264 Fifth Ave....Lexington 6347 
CHICAGO, 100 West Monroe 
BOSTON, 


1811 


109 Congress Street.. 


WASHINGTON, 1112 Connecticut Ave 


Street 


19 Spruce Street...Beekman $2206 
120 Cedar Street....Rector 0404 
19 W.. 44th St..Murtay Hill 4996 
1824 Broadway....Columbus 4311 
..Dearborn 1921 
Liberty 8864 
..Decatur 2600 
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Oil Lands 


| Lessee Is Under Implied Obligation 
To Protect Oil Land from Drainag 
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THE UNITED STATES» DAILY: THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1928 


Rubber Tires Steel Wheels 


Court Denies Infringement and Holds 
Patent on ‘Balloon’ Tires Is Valid 


language which would be equally appli-! Prior Uses Held ; 
cable to the present-day “balloon” tire, — 
To Have Existed| 


the great improvement in riding quali- 
Palmer tires. | ar ae } 


ties attained by the use of wide, soft, 
These tires were _— for touring | Plaintiff's Description Does 
cars, according to the literature and to r z we, : 
|the testimony which has been taken in Not Meet Statutory 
Requirements. 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that tney can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


BANKS AND BANKING: National Banks: State Taxation: Assessment 

of Shares Directly Against Banks.—Where national banks requested as- 
sessor to make assessment of their shares directly to the banks, and agreed 
to pay taxes thereon, and to hold assessor harmless from any irregularity 
in form of assessment, in pursuance of understanding between banks and 
assessor and as a matter of convenience, held: Request cannot be construed 
as promise on part of banks to pay any tax which might be levied, whether 
legal or not, since they had right to assume that shares in their banks would 
be assessed according to law, and that the tax thereon would be legal.— 
Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank et al. v. Hurlburst. (District Court 
for the District of Oregon.) —Yearly Index Page 1267, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 

Oil and Gas Leases: Drilling of Wells: 


I 

M 

~~ tection from Drainage: Duty of Lessor.—Where lessee of certain 
acre tract of oil land, leased for consideration of fixed sum and portion of 
oil produced, owned or controlled leases on land on three sides of tract in | 
question; and five wells were drilled in close proximity to tract by lessee on | 
its adjacent lands before drilling first well on tract, and two wells were drilled | 
shortly thereafter; and all these wells on adjacent lands of lessee were drilled 
and were producing before second well on tract was drilled, held: An implied 
obligation rested upon lessee to prosecute development of the tract with 
reasonable diligence in good faith and to protect the same from drainage by 
wells that were sunk on surrounding lands; but the lessee was under no duty 


Reasonable Diligence Is Required in Safeguarding Pro 
| Wy See 
Claims Are Found 
To Be Indefinite 


HuMPHREYS OIL COMPANY, ET AL., AP- 
PELLANT, V. JOE WILL TATUM, ET AL., 
APPELLEE. No. 4992, Circuit Court 
or APPEALS FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT. 
This suit was brought to recover dam- 

ages alleged to have been caused by the 

failure of the lessees of a certain oil 
tract ‘to properly develop and protect 
the property from drainage by other 
| wells in close proximity. 
| The lease was executed for a consid- | 
oe of a fixed sum and a portion of | 
| the oil produced and saved. The lessee | 4}, 
'also owned or controlled leases on lands} j, 
{on three sides of the tract in question. 


It drilled five wells on its adjacent lands less the lessee a 
before drilling the first well on the ess the lessee should pay the sum 


leasae’s track. and toe wells were drilled) $25 per year, to operate as rental, f 
Sots Sine ae Per 2 a Sy anne aq ‘ell | the privilege of deferring the commend 
and were producing before a second well] went of a well. The lease was tra 
was drilled on the tract. 


y . _| ferred through various parties to t 
| The court held that the instruction of Humphreys Oil Co., and in turn w 
| the lower court was proper. It had in-! 


u ¢ : ; taken over and operated by the Pure q 
| structed the jury that an implied obliga- 


of 50 acres owned by them, to Ac H. B 
on July 19, 1919, the lease to rem 
in force for a term of five years fr 
date and as long thereafter as oil 
gas or either of them would be produd 
from the said lands by the lessee, for 
consideration of $125 and a further eq 
sideration of one-eighth of all the oil p 
duced and saved from the leased pre 
ses, to be delivered free of cost to t 
lessor in pipe lines connected with a 
wells that might be drilled. 

The lease also contained the stip 

at if no well was commenced on t 
nd on or before July 25, 1920, the lea 
| should terminate as to both parties, 


Uncertainty Declared to Exist 
In Use of Term “Stand- 
ard Practice.” 


this case, in sizes as large as seven 
inches, which is substantially the same in! ie 
pois: > : PLAINTIFF, | Size as the so-called “balloon” tire now |T have already referred, there are a mass 
StrEL W NEEL CORPORATION, : ne? being used on our heaviest “passenger | of publications contained in Group II, 
vy. Tue B. F. GooprtcH RUBBER COM-| cars” This Palmer literature is also full Defendant’s Exhibit 128, which show 
PANY, DEFENDANT. No. 2008, DISTRICT| of references to the fact that the Palmer|a full realization on the part of the 
Court FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT or] tire has_ thinner side walls than com- | industry of the relationship between tire 
; peting tires and therefore is less subject width, inflation pressure and side wall 
MICHIGAN. hat claims 1 and 2 of | t® destructive heating as the result of | thickness, to which Putnam refers in his | 
The court held on pee Sientona® tires | the flexing of the tire walls. |patent. It is unnecessary here to refer 
Patent No. 1537875 ca é ed by The | I cannot discover one single thing in jto them in detail. I may mention in 
were invalid because bli att ena as early |the Putnam patent that is not disclosed | passing, however, that it seems to me | 
Palmer Tyre, Ltd. publica lies tions, by|in these articles about the Palmer Cord |that the article in The Light Car of Sep- 
a cy 2 ee £3008, by the | Tyre. They certainly tell of the wide | tember 29, 1914, pp. 32, 33 (particularly 
wley Pate No. apt ey 
French patent to Perrot No. 489671, 


Pro- 


95 


“0- 


Co., which succeeded to the business a 


|tire, the low air pressure, and the thin} p. 33) discloses everything that Putnam | 
blished March 1, 1919, by prior_uses side walls, and they emphasize the rea- | disclosed in his patent application six 

published Marc , 1919, by or us 

of airplane and Braender tires by Ralph, 


K.-Mulford, and because the claims were | 
too indefinite and uncertain to constitute | 
a compliance with Section 4888 of the 
Revised Statutes. ; 

Frank Parker Davis, of Chicago, Til; | 
Messrs. Whittemore. Hulbert, Whitte-| 
more & Balknap (W. J. Belknap, of} 
counsel) of Detroit, Mich.; Lewis r. 
Greist, of Chicago, Ill., and Oscar W. 
Jefferv. of New York City, attorneys for 
slaintiff. Merrell E. Cl ' 
Pity (Chazies Neave, of New York City; 
Robert M. Pierson, of Akron, 0O., and 
Messrs. Swan and Frye of Detroit, Mich., 
of counsel), attorney for defendant. 

The opinion of the court, delivered by | 
Judge Tuttle, follows in full text: 

This suit involves the Putnam patent 
No. 1537879 for pneumatic-treaded ve- 
hicle wheel. The application for this 
patent was filed August 13, 1920. The 
patent was issued May 12, 1925. 


Putnam Pgtent Claimed 
To Cover Balloon Tires 

Late in 1923 or early in 1924 the so- 
called “balloon” tire became generally 
adopted by the automobile industry and 
practically all passenger automobiles now 
being manufactured are equipped with 
such tires. The plaintiff contends tnat 
the Putnam patent covers these “balloon 
tires. An idea of the scope contended 
for this patent by the plaintiff is found 
in ‘the plaintiff’s bill of particulars inj 
this-ease, in which it alleged that 
everv one of the more than 50 different 
sizes and constructions of “balloon” tires 
which the defendant was selling in April, | 
1927. at the time of the filing of the| 
bill of complaint in this case, infringes 
claims 1 and 2 of the patent. These two 
claims are the only ones relied upon by | 
the plaintiff, claim 5 having been with-| 
drawn. : 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind as to the value of the “balioon’’| 
tire in the way of comfort, economy, and 
length of tire life. If we disregard the 
intermediate ‘steps which have occurred 
and compare the wide, soft, easy-riding | 
“balloon” tire of today, with the narrow, | 
highly inflated, hard-riding tire of yes-| 
terday, and by “yesterday” I mean a 
timé far enough back to avoid all con- 
tentions and disputes, and all prior uses, 
prior publications and prior patenis in 
this record, we cannot fail to be im-! 
pressed with the great practical impor- 
tance of the advance that has been made. 
Had that advance been made in a single 
patent, there could be little doubt of the | 
presence of the inventive genius in that 
discovery, or of the validity of that pat- 
ent. 

However, the advance the “bal- 
loon” tire has not been made in a single 
step, but step by step, as the industry 
has developed, and the Putnam patent 
here sued upon discloses no “discovery” 
whatever, but merely what was well} 
known in the art, and repeatedly pub- 
lished during more than a decade pre- 
ceding Putnam’s application date. 

The disclosure of the Putnafi patent 
comes down to this. Increased comfort 
in riding can be obtained by the use of 
lower inflation pressures in the “em-| 


is 


to 


Lower inflation pressures may be em- 
ployed in tires for carrying a given load 
without shortening the life of the tires 
if the cross sectional diameter of the! 
tires in increased and the side walls are 
so constructed permit the neces- 
sary flexion, 

If the use of lower inflation pressures 
is thus made possible, thinner side walls, 
may be used, beeause strength of 
the side wall is required to hold air at 
low pressure than is required to hold air 
at high pressure. Also, thinner side 
walls are less subject to destructive heat 
as the result of flexing than are thicker 
ones, 

All of this was old 


to 


as 


less 


in the art and is 


disclosed in numerous of the prior pub-| 


lications and patents offered by the de- 
fendant. Any one who has ever driven 


an automobile knows that improved rid-|} 
ing qualities are obtained by decreasing | 


; Palmer seven-inch tires in England 


son why thin side walls are desirable. 
As against these Palmer publications, 
the plaintiff urges that the proofs show 
that the side walls of the Palmer tire, 
though relatively thin, were, as a matter 
of fact, constructed in such a way that 
they did not stand up well under sub- 
stantial flexing. The proofs are conflict- 
ing in this record. But irrespective of 
the actual properties of the Palmer tire, 
the articles relating to that tire dis- 


is needed, just as fully as Putnam did 
in his patent, and came just as near tell- 
ing the world how to build a tire with 


; such a side wall as Putnam did. 


Indeed Putnam tells us absolutely 
nothing about the actual construction of 
the tire. There is not even a suggestion 
in his patent as to the character of the 
fabric to be used or as to the number of 
plies, or as to the amount or disposition 
of the rubber. No mention is made of 
breaker strips, or of flippers, or of chaf- 
ing strips. Perhaps Putnam could 
safely leave matters of consruction to 
the skill of the tire maker. Then the 
same can be said for the authors of the 
Palmer articles. Certainly the publica- 
tions relative to the Palmer tire teach 


the tire maker fully as much about the | 


construction of a wide, soft, thin tire as 
does the Putnam patent. 

The plaintiff urges that the Palmer 
publications are not as full a disclosure 
as the Putnam patent because, at the 
time of those publications, the tire-mak- 


ing art had not progressed to a point! 


the 
to 


where 
cient 


Palmer disclosure 
enable the tire 


was 
maker to 


suffi- 
pro- 


duce satisfactory tires having the prop- | 


erties described, whereas, at the time 
of Putnam’s identical disclosure, the tire 
art had progressed to such a point that 
that disclosure was sufficient. A patent 
cannot be upheld on that theory. The 
mere repetition of a prior published dis- 
closure cannot form the basis of a valid 
patent merely. because the art has ad- 


| vanced to such a point that at the time 


the patent repeats the disclosure it be- 
comes useful. 


Putnam Patent 
Held to Be Invalid 


As I have said, I discover absolutely | 
nothing in the Putnam patent that is/ 
not fully and clearly disclosed in the | 


prior publications relative to the Palmer 
Cord Tyre. 
Putnam 


patent is invalid because it is 


}anticipated by these publications. 


In addition to the publications rela- 
tive to the Palmer tire, the record in 
this case shows commercial use of the 
I as 
illustrative of what is described in the 
publications about those tires. And it 
shows also that two of these seven-inch 
Palmer tires were imported into this 
country and used on the rear wheels of 


|a Peerless car in 1910 by A. H. Marks, | 


who was then connected with the 


‘ Dia- 
mond Rubber Company in Akron. 


The 


fact that those two seven-inch Palmer | 
| tires were purchased and used by Mr. 


Marks on his car in 1910 is just as cer- 
tain as anything ever can be in a law- 
suit. It has been proved with great 
accuracy and great care, and I have no 
doubt at all about the purchase of those 
tires, or their use on the car at com- 
paratively low inflation pressures, or as 
to the comfort which they gave. The 
testimony shows that these tires were 
used on Mr. Marks’ car every day for 
a period of two or three months 
were subjected to the hardest kind 
service. 


Says Publications Reveal Full 
Knowledge of Relationships 


In view of the other defenses in this 
case, it is unnecessary to decide whether 
the use of these two seven-inch Palmer 
tires by Mr. Marks, for several months 
in 1910, would, of itself, be a sufficient 
reduchtion to practice and use of the 
thing patented by Putnam, to defeat that 
patent. But in any event, that use 
javailable as explanatory of, and as 
justification for, the Palmer articles to 


and 


of 


I hold, therefore, that the | 


is | 


years later with reference to wide, soft, | 
thin tires. | 

I will also mention briefly the Hawley | 
patent No. 1433008, issued October 24, | 
1922. This patent was applied for De- 
jcember 10, 1917, nearly three years prior 
:to the Putnam application and, there- 
fore, under the decision in Milburn 
Co. v. David Bourneville Co., 270 U. S. 
390-402, available as a defense to show | 
jthat Putnam was not “the first and orig- 


Is 


ark, of New York| Closed fully the kind of a side wall that /inal inventor or discoverer of any ma- 


terial and substantial part of the thing } 
| patened.” This Hawley patent discloses 
fully the very advantage of a wide, 
; thin, soft tire which are claimed for the | 
i Putnam tire by the plaintiff in this case. | 
{It is true that the two Putnam claims | 
jin suit specify that the tire shall be 
substantially circular in cross section, | 
land that the Hawley tire is elliptical | 
rather than circular. This, however, is 
merely a change in shape or form, and 
in the absence of any showing in this | 
record of a difference in function or | 
| operation between circular and elliptical 
'tires, it does not seem to me that the 
mere difference in shape or form is suffi- 
jcient to distinguish the Putnam claims 
\from the Hawley disclosure. 

' Again, there is the French patent to 
| Perrot, No. 489671, which was published 
March 1, 1919, over a vear before Put- 
jnam’s application was filed. One of the 
particular advantages claimed by the 
plaintiff for the wide, soft, thin tire dis- 
closed in the Putnam patent is that it 
|affords increased traction in driving over 
soft ground. It is this partciular ad- 
| vantage of wide, soft, thin tires that is 
;emphasized in this French patent. The 
jdisclosure in this French patent with 
‘reference to the proportions of the tire 
jand its inflation pressure, that the 
an may be twice large as the 
normal tire, that it may carry from 14 
{to % of the normal inflation pressure, 
and that in spite of its increased width, 
and because of its decreased inflation 
| pressure, its side walls are preferably 
|made very much thinner than in the 
normal tire. This prior patent, which 
may be considered as a prior pubilcation, | 
seems to me to constitute an additional 
anticipation of the Putnam patent. 

A further anticipation of the Putnam 
patent is found in the early use by 
Ralph K. Mulford on his small cars of 
26-inch by 5-inch Goodyear airplane 
tires, and 26-inch by 5-inch Braender 
motor car tires, which uses began, re- | 
spectively, in 1917 and 1919. I would 
;defeat this Putnam patent on what 
|Mulford did, alone, even in the absence 
of all the prior publications to which I 
jhave referred. What Mulford did is | 
proved in such a convincing way that I) 
have no doubt about it at all. I have 
no more doubt that Mulford got those 
airplane tires and put them on his car ! 
in 1917 than I have that Putnam applied 
for the patent in suit and got it allowed. 
The same applies to Mulford’s obtaining 
iand using, in 1919, the Braender tires 
| of the same size as the airplane tires 

; which he had previously used. 


is 


as 


| Airplane Tires 
| Produced in Court 

The particular airplane tires which 
Mulford used in 1917 have been pro- 
duced in Court, as have certain of the 
Braender tires, whose date of manufac- 
jture has been established as prior to 
| September, 1919. Mulford’s two cars, 
the Mulford Special Sedan, which he 
equipped with the airplane 26x5-inch 
tires in 1917, and re-equipped with Bra- 
tender 26x5-inch tires in 1919, and his 
ismall Opel ¢ which he equipped with 
Braender 26x5-inch tires in 1919, have 
been exhibited to me and I have ridden 
in both of those cars equipped with Bra- 
ender 26x5-inch tires, some of which were 
| made at least as early as 1919. The riding 
lof those cars, equipped wilh those 26x5- 
|inch tires, as I experienced it, can best 
; be described as the riding one would ex- 
pect from the use of what we now know 
as “balloon” tives. 


i 


Referring first to the use of the 26x5-. 
inch Goodyear airplane tires on the Mul- | 


to drill and operate at a loss in developing the lease—Humphreys Oil Com- 


pany et al. v. Joe Will Tatum et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 


Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1278, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


eee ee 


MENES AND MINERALS: 


age: 


Oil and Gas Leases: 
Duty of Lessee Owning or Controlling Leases on Adjacent Land.— 


Protection from Drain- 


Where a lease was executed on a certain tract of oil land for a consideration 
of a fixed sum and a portion of the oil produced and the lessee owned or 


controlled leases on land on three sides of the tract in question, held: 


There 


is an implied covenant that the lessee will do nothing to impair the value of 
the lease to the lessor.—Humphreys Oil Company et al. v. Joe Will Tatum 


et al. 
278, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


TAXATION : State Taxation: 


Enforcement: 


National Banks: 
Defects in Assessment.—Where State tax assessing au- 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


Remedies for Wrongful 


thorities have no authority to assess notes and bonds which are by law 


exempt from taxation; and national 


banks are assessed on the value of 


their shares, the basis for the valuation thereof being the aggregate amount 
of capital, surplus and undivided profits, less the owned real estate, in viola- 


tion of Section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, held: 


To require the national 


banks to appear before assessing officers or board of equalization to have 
other competing capital assessed would be to deny them any remedy, since 
it would be impossible for them to secure an assessment of the great mass 
of non-assessed property.—Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank et al. v. 


Hurlburt. 
1267, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


(District Court for the District of Oregon.)“Yearly Index Page 


Patents 


ATENTS: Validity: “Balloon” 


signed to carry a normal load at 


sure modified from standard practice for the same load by a substantial in- 


crease in cross-sectional area, and a 


thickness to cross-sectional diameter, but the patent did not define “standard 
found that “standard practice 


practice” and it was 


indefinite thing, held: Ciaims 1-2, Patent 1537879, 
compliance with Revised Statutes, Section 
Rubber Company. 

District of Michigan, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1278, Col. 


v. The B. F. Goodrich 


ATENTS: Validity: “Balloon” Tires—Where The Palmer Tyre, Ltd., pub- 
P lished descriptions as eariy as 1908 of seven-inch tires that taught the 


Tives.—Where claims described a tire de- 


a substantiaily reduced inflation pres- 
substantial decrease in ratio of wall 


was an uncertain and 
were indefinite and not in 
1888.—Steel Wheel Corporation 
(District Court for the Eastern 
1 (Volume III.) 


tire maker as much about the construction of wide, soft, thin tires as did 


the Putnam Patent 1537879; and other prior publications and patents, and 
the public use in 1919 by Ralph K. Mulford of airplane and Braender “‘bal- 
tires, anticipated the tire set forth in claims 1-2 by the patentee, held: 


loon” 


The claims were invakid.—Steel Wheel Corporation v. The B. F. Goodrich 


2ubber Company. (District Court 


1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1278, Col. 


ATENTS: Estoppel Against Assignor: 


for the Eastern District of Michigan, 


1 (Volume III.) 


Air Agitating Tube for Use in 


Manufacturing Ice——One of defendants, being an assignor of original 


nt 1442410, and joined in the application for reissue, is 
weap ; 15895 (1924).—Frick Company v. 
Fourth Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 


test validity of reissue Patent 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
1268, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Invention: 


estopped to con- 
Lindsay. 


Boxes.—Where the rejection of a detailed claim, to 


a device in a crowded art where room for improvement is small, required 


the combination of three references and even then the “cut away” portion 
necessary to facilitate folding of the box was n 
Patent 1675414.—Ex parte Koff. 


allowable. 1 
ent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1258, 


ot shown, held: The claim was 
(Board of Appeals of the Pat- 
Col. 6 (Volume IIT.) 
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of tread most suitable for use on motor 
cars. He succeeded in persuading the 
Braender Company to acquire, at con- 
siderable expense, mold equipment for 
building him such tires, and they did 
build them for him in 1919. These Bra- 
ender tires, which I am convinced Mr. 
Mulford used at low pressure on his 
small cars in 1919, constitute an addi- 
tional anticipation of the Putnam patent. 
Mulford’s realization of the desirability 
of having thin side walls in tires intended 
for use at low inflation pressures, 1s eVI- 
denced by the fact that he originally or- 
dered from the Braender Company tires 
of six-ply construction (the same number 
of plies as in the airplane tires) and 
when, through an error, the Braender 
Company furnished him, instead, tires of 
eight-ply construction, he insisted upon 
obtaining, and did obtain, from the Bra- 
ender Company, almost immediately, six- 
ply tires to replace the eight-ply tives. 
In connection with Mulford’s first 
eight-ply Braender tires, he’testified that 
they were noticeably harder riding than 
the airplane tires which they replaced. 
There is some conflict in the evidence as 
to whether such a difference in the side 
wall construction of two tires will be 
noticeable in the riding of the car. From 
my own experience I am convinced that 
the difference in flexibility between the 
airplane tires to which Mulford had been 
accustomed and the eight-ply Braender 
tires which he received early in 1919, 
nce in the rid- 


the"inflation pressures in the tires. If} which I have already referred. The 
this decrease in inflation pressure 1S €l-| nroofs concerning the “particular seven- 
fected without increasing the width Of | inch tives which Mr. Marks used. and 
the tire it means that the flexing of the|the fac simile s atin dk dae ota 

side walls of the tire will be increased | a eae : aoe 


ford Special Sedan, it is clear that those| Would have made a differe ae 
| tires, measuring substantially 5 inches in!iN& qualities of the car under certain cir- 
cross section, were considerably wider|CUmstances, which would have been 
than the tires commonly used on com-| 2°ticeable to Mulford. ford’s 
parable cars in 1920. They were rela-|_AS,I have said, I hold that Mulford’s 


perhaps to a point where the life of the 
tire is materially reduced. 

On the other hand, if the width of the 
tire for a given load is materially in- 
creased, the inflation pressure may be 
materially reduced without increasing 
the-degree of flexing of the side wall of 
the tire, and, therefore, without shorten- 
ing the tire life. This fact and the rea- 
sons.underlying it have long been known. 
See, for example, the article entitled 
“Some Reasons for Large Tyres” at 
pages 804, 805 of the Automotor Journal 
of November 4, 1915. 


Wide Tires Adopted 
In 1908 by British Firm 


In addition to setting forth these well- 
known principles, the Putnam patent 
suggests a degree of increase of tire 
width which is far beyond anything 
that has come into actual use up to the 
present time, and far beyond anything 
that is represented by the defendant’s 
alleged infringing tires. 

One of the first to make practical use 
of the advantages to be derived from rel- 
atively wide pneumatic tires at corre- 
spondingly reduced inflation 
was The Palmer Tyre, Ltd., 
concern whose product was 
ithe Palmer Cord Tyre. 
early as 1908, the literature published 
by this company, and the trade journals 


a British 
known 


as 


pressures | 


which is in evidence, show how wide and 
comparatively thin those tires actually 
were. Indeed, they show that the 
| Palmer seven-inch tires which are re- 
|ferred to in the articels were in fact of 
substantially the same dimensions, both 
in width and in side wall thickness, as 
| the so-called “balloon” tires used today 
lon the heaviest passenger Cars. 

| In referring above to the publications 
relating to the Palmer tires, I include 
‘all of those publications contained in 
Group I of the Volume, Defendant’s Ex- 
; hibit 128. Among these publications is 
one which refers only casually to the 
Palmer tires and which has therefore 
| been discussed by the defendant inde- 
pendently of the Palmer tire. I refer 
to the article in The Motor of December 
124, 1912, pp. 
lout that a 90 mm. tire (3% inches) if 
|used to carry a given load, must be in- 
| flated to 80 pounds per square inch, 
; Whereas a 175 mm, tire (seven inches) 
; When used to carry the same load, re- 
quires an inflation pressure of only 40 
; pounds per suqare inch. It also points 
j}out that by reason of the reduction in 
inflation pressure from 80 to 40 pounds 
|} per square inch the side walls of the 
seven-inch tire may be of lighter con- 
struction than those of the 34%-inch 
tire. This single publication, quite aside 


constitutes a complete anticipation of 
jthe Putnam patent. 


1036, 1037, which points | 


tively thinner, having approximately the 
|same side wall thickness as the thinnest 
| “balloon” tire of today, and I am con-| 
|vinced that they were placed by Mulford} 
on his car for use at a low inflation pres- 
sures to give easy riding and that they) 
; were so used by him. 


use, beginning in 1917, of the airplane 
tires on his Mulford Special Sedan, and 
his use, beginning in 1919, of the Bra- 
ender tires on that same car and on his 
Ypel roadster, each constitutes a prior 
reduction to practice of the alleged in- 


vention of the Putnam patent. 


These airplane tires, as the tire section | Court Holds Claims 


in evidence 
ble and durable 


shows, had extremely flexi- 
side walls. From that} 
for use on automobiles and were of 
smooth rather than non-skid construc- 
tion. This objection does not impress 
jme. Mulford knew, and every one knew, 
j that for maximum durability and for im- 
}munity from skidding, the tires should 
have thicker treads of non-skid con- 
| struction. 

But we must take into consideration 
the practical impossibility of obtaining 
jquickly and easily non-skid tires of the 
|size and construction that Mr. Mulford 
| wanted. These airplane tires demon- 
| strated completely what Mulford wanted 
{to demonstrate, namely, that wide, soft, 
jthin tries would give vastly improved 
jriding qualities to a car. His use of 
‘these airplane tires, therefore, consti- 
|tuted a complete reduction to practice of 
|Putnam’s supposed invention. 
| After proving his point by the use of 





Beginning as!from its reference to the Palmer tire, | these airplane tires, Mulford immediately 


{proceeded to secure tires which would 
|give the same riding characteristics, but 


{standpoint they were magnificent tires} 


Invalid by Anticipation 


The plaintiff urges strenuously, in sup- 
| port of the Putnam patent, the almost 
universal use today of the “balloon” 
tire, which the plaintiff claims is the tire 
;of ‘the Putnam patent, and the great 
| value of the “balloon” tire to the motor 
; industry and to the public. In my opin- 
ion the plaintiff has not overestimated 
{the value of the “balloon” tire. But I 
|do not think it came from Putnam., He 
was one of those who thought of it, and 
lone of those who told about it, but he 
was far from being the first. As I have 
said, the authors of the various prior 
articles and prior patents to which I have 
/referred told fully as much about such 
tires as did Putnam. Mulford, in actually 
|reducing to practice the ideas which 
| Putnam disclosed in general terms in his 
application filed several years later, gave 
to the world everything that the plain- 
| tiff contends was given by Putnam. 
Putnam was not the bell cow who led 
ithe entire herd and all the different 
| herds along the highway down to the 


in England and in America described inj In addition to the publications to which | which would have, in addition, the kind | “balloon” tire barn, with its luxurious 


beds, but was merely one of the many 
cows who had seen the “balloon” tire 
barn in the distance and had journeyed 
down that way and were grazing around 
outside of the barn for quite a while be- 
fore the tire and rim men in charge of 
the barn opened the door. When the 
door was opened they all went in with 
a rush. 

The tire industry and the automobile 
industry have their associations for j 
standardizing tires, rims and devices of 
that character. That such things should 
be standardized is for the convenience 
and for the advantage of the public and 
is economically helpful to the world. 
But in an industry which is thus stand- 
ardized and in which the decision with 
regard to changes rests with compara- 
tively few people, changes are apt to 
take place suddenly when those in con- 
trol open the door to them. 

To my mind this accounts, in large 
measure, for the rapidity with which the 
“balloon” tire came into use in 1923, and 
1924. The prior publications and pat- } 
ents to which I have referred, and the } 
prior work of Mr. Mulford, evidence con- 
stant efforts by individuals, extending ; 
over a period of years, to bring about 
the use of larger, softer tires. It was 


|son, Elkins Sweeten & Wooms on the} 


!Clellan & Lincoln on the brief) for ap- 


| cover 
| caused by the failure of appellants to! 


/imity, some 25 acres of land in Lime- 


| considered together. 


| sions 


| any one of these three supposed changes 


| tion rested upon the lessee to exercise | 
'yeasonable care and diligence in good 
‘faith to develop the property for oil and 
{gas and to protect the same from drain- | 
! age by wells that were sunk on surround- 

ing tracts, but the lessee was under no 
| duty to drill and operate at a loss. 

The appellate court stated that there 
| would certainly be an implied covenant 
that the lessee avould do nothing to im- | 
| pair the value of the lease to the lessor. ! 

Appeal from the District Court for | 
the Western District of Texas. 
| Clyde A. Sweeten (C. S. Bradley, Vin- | 


brief) for appellants; N. B. Williams, | 
| Clay McClellan (Williams, Wiliams, Mc-} 





pelee. 
Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- | 


}euit Judges. 


The full text of the opinion of the} 


, court, delivered by Judge Foster, follows: 


Appellees Claim Failure 


| To Develop Lease 


This suit was brought by appellees, Joe 
Will Tatum and his wife, Lizzie Tatum, | 
and L. C, Puckett and G. Stratton, | 
against the Humphreys Oil Company and} 
the Pure Oil Company, appellants, to re-j 
damages alleged to have been 


properly develop, and to protect from, 
drainage by other wells, in close prox-! 


stone County, Texas, in what is known as 


| the Mexia oil field, to which Tatum and} 


his life held the fee simple title. There! 
was a verdict in favor of appellees in! 


;the sum of $10,000 on which judgment | 


was entered. Error is assigned to cer-| 
tain of the general charge and to the re 


| fusal of the court to direct a verdict in| 


favor of appellants. These errors may be} 
. . | 

The undisputed material facts are! 
these. Appellees, Tatum and wife, exe-j| 
cuted a lease on about 25 acres of land, 


, Which formed the northwest half of a lot | 


points, we could perhaps overlook the} 
indefiniteness inherent in the expres-| 
“substantially reduced inflation 
pressure,” “substantial increase in cross- | 
sectional area” and “substantial decrease | 
in ratio of wall thickness to cross-sec- | 
tional diameter.” Putnam’s patent does 
not give us a starting point from which 
can be gauged. All the patent tells us | 
is that in each case we start from} 
“standard practice” presumably as it | 
existed on August 13, 1920. It does not! 
tell us what that “standard practice” | 
was. 


Claims Are Held 
To Be Indefinite 


I am convinced from the record in} 
this case that in August, 1920, there was} 
no such thing as “standard practice”! 
with regard to tire widths or inflation 
pressures. It is true that the Tire and 
Rim Association recommended the maxi- 


| 


{mum loads for different nominal sizes! 


of tires and the corresponding inflation | 
pressures to be used. But some car 
manufacturers under-tired their cars, 
some put on the recommended sizes, and 
many car users followed the urgings aa 
the tire manufacturers and put on tires 
of the size larger than those with which | 
the car was originally equipped. This| 
last mentioned practice of “oversizing” | 
enabled the motorist to reduce the infla- | 
tion pressure and thus obtain easier 
riding, without shortening the life of his 
tires. | 

Furthermore, this record shows that | 
though all of the tire manufacturers | 
were making, in 1926, tires of the same; 
“nominal” sizes, in both fabric and cord | 
constructions, the actual sizes of these | 
tires were a very different thing thanj| 
the nominal sizes, and varied consider- | 


| ducting the one-eighth royalty, 


assets of the Humphreys Oil Co. Tat 


; and wife transferred one half of thq 


rights under the lease to the other a 
pellees, Puckett and Stratton. 

A well was drilled by the Houst 
Oil Company on what is known as t 
McCraw lease, adjoining the Tatu 
property, about 180 feet from t 
line. After this a well known 
Tatum No. 1 was drilled by appellan 
in the Northeast corner of the Tatu 
property, 172 feet South of the Nor 


| line and 180 feet West of the East li 


and completed April 20, 1922, to a dep 
of 3,114 feet. This was an offset wa 
to the McCraw well. It came in wi 
an initial production of 94 barrels. 
Another well known as Tatum No. 
was drilled 320 feet East of the We 
line and 460 feet South of the Nor 
line of the property which was complete 
on October 8, 1922, to a depth of 3,12 
feet and came in with an initial produd 
tion of 47 barrels. Appellants owea 


| control leases on the land on three sid 


of the Tatum property and five wel 
were drilled by them shortly befor, 
Tatum well No. 1 was drilled, an 
two other wells were drilled shortl 
thereafter. All of these wells wer 
drilled about six months to a year b 
fore Tatum No. 2 and were producing 
Two of them were within 200 feet of thy 
Tatum land and the others more tha 
200 feet but less than 600 feet distan{ 


' Testimony as to Drainage 


Is Conflicting | 


The testimony was conflicting as t 
how far a well in the Mexia field woulé 
drain, some testimony tending to sho 
that it would drain to a distance of 60 
feet each way and other testimony ten 
ing to show that drainage would not ex, 
ceed 200 feet. There was also testimon} 


| tending to show that there were abou} 


125,000 barrels of oil under the Tgtun 
land and that three, or probably Tow 
wells were necessary to remove it 
There was further testimony tending t 
show that it had cost about $48,000 td 
drill and equip the Tatum wells ang 
about $14,000 to lift the oil; that som 
53,000 barrels of oil, worth $1.50 pe 
barrel, or a total of $79,500 had bee 
produced by the two wells, of which a@ 
pellants received $69,603.77, after de 
whic 
showed a profit to them of $6,861.75. 

There was also testimony tending tq 
show that the operation of the Tatu 
wells caused appellants a loss of approx 
imately $68,000, but this was arrived 
at by allocating to those-wells a 
valorem and production taxes, genera. 
expenses, and other overhead expenses 
and certain losses; and that this alloca 
tion was made arbitrarily as to all the 
wells operated by appellants without re 
gard to the amount of oil producec 
from each well. It is not quite clear hov 
many wells appellants owned in the 
Mexia field but there were probably 
200 to 230. Scme of these were large 
producers. A well known as Rogers No. 
2 came ‘n with an initial production o 
3,500 barrels. 

In submitting the case to the jury the 
Court charged in substance that an im 
plied obligation rested upon app@- 
lants to exercise reasonable cars and 
diligence in good faith to develop the 
property for oil and gas and to protect 
the same from drainage by wells that! 
might be sunk on surrounding tracts 
but that appellants were under no duty 
to drill and operate at a loss in develop- 
ing the lease. Ly 

In the view the District Court took 
of the law it was not error to submit 
the case to the jury on the evidence 
before 1t. 


Reasonable -Diligence 
Required of Appellants 
Conceding that 


appellants had the 


not until those in control of such mat- | ably as between different manufacturers| right to postpone drilling by payment 
ters in the industry decided that such) and as between the cord and fabric con-| of the annual rent, and were not obliged 


tires should be used, that their general 
adoption became possible. 

In addition to holding the Putnam} 
claims invalid for anticipation on the | 
several grounds referred to above, I hold 
them invalid for the further reason that 
they are so indefinite as not to comply 
with Section 4888, R. S., that the pat- 
entee “shall particularly point out and 
distinctly claim the part, improvement 
or combination which he claims as his 
invention.” 

The requirement of the statute that 
the claims be definite is not a merely arbi- 
claims be definite is not a merely arbi- 
trary requirement, but is based on sound 
reasoning. Claims must be definite, 
first, in order that the Patent Office and 
the Courts may determine whether their 
subject matter is new or old, and, sec- 
ond, in order that the business world, the 
men engaged in the particular art to 
which the claims relate, may bo sble to 
determine with reasonable certainty, the 
metes and bounds of the patent monop- 
oly, and thus be advised whether or not 
something that they are doing, or plan- 
ning to do, constitutes an infringement. 
As the Supreme Court said in Merrill v. 
Yoemans, 84 U. S. 568573: 

“The public should not be deprived of 
rights supposed to belong to it, without 
being clearly told what it is that limits 
these rights.” 

The first claim of the Putnam patent 
in suit reads as follows: 

“1. A pneumatic tire of normally cir- 
cular cross-section and designed to carry 
a pre-determined normal load at a sub- 
stantially reduced inflation pressure, 
modified from standard practice for the 
same load by a substantial increase in 
cross-sectional area and a substantial de- 
crease in ratio of wall thickness to cross- 
sectional diameter.” 

If Putnam had told us his starting 


~~ 
\ 


structions. Also, the record shows that | 
the inflation pressures recommended by | 
the Tire and Rim Association were not, 


to operate at a loss, after commencing 
development it was their duty to prose- 
cute it with reasonable diligence in good 


in fact, used by motorists, but that the | faith and to drill as many wells as might 


inflation pressures actually employed va- 
ried over a wide range and, in general, 
averaged very much lower than the 
pressures recommended, 

“Standard practice” in 
uncertain and indefinite thing. It was a 
different thing for one car than it was 
for another, different for a motorist who; 
used “oversize” tires than for one who| 
did not, and, as far as inflation pressures | 
are concerned, different for nearly every 
motorist. ; 

To uphold a patent such as this one, 
which specifies “substantial” changes as 
compared with “standard practice,” 
is not defined in the patent, and, in fact, 
was not a definite thing, would lead to! 
no end of confusion, and no end of liti-} 
gation. There is no person so skilled in 
this art that he can, by examining a, 
given tire, and testing it with the tools! 
of all of the laboratories in the world, 
determine whether or not that particular 
tire is an infringement. In addition to 
all of his skill, and all of his facilities 
for testing, he must know the history of 
the art. It is not sufficient that he be a 
man “skilled in the art.” He must also 
be an historian. 

In every case where infringement is 
charged, and with reference to every 
tire alleged to infringe, testimony must 
be taken for the purpose of establishing, 
if indeed it can be established, what was 
the “standard practice” in 1920, with 
which that particular tire is to be com- 
pared, 

In this case, as I have stated at the 
beginning of this opinion, the defendant 
was, at the time of the filing of the bill 


1920 was an} 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.] 
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be necessary to that end. 
The Supreme Court of Texas, so far 
as we are advised,’ has not yet passed 


!upon the question as to whether there 


is an implied condition in an oil or gas 
lease that the lessee must protect the 
land from waste by drilling offset wells 
to prevent drainage by other wells in 
adjacent territory but Texas Courts of 
Civil Appeals have so held and the gen- 
eral trend of jurisprudence in ot 


r 
| States is the same. Guffey Pet. Co. 


Jeff Chaison Townsite Co., 107 S. WY 
609; Humble Oil & Ref. Co., v. Strauss, 
243 S. W. 523; Texas Pac. Coal & Oil 
Co. v. Barker, 258 S. W. 809; Texas Co, 
v. Ramsower, 266 S. W. 466; Steele v. 
Am. Oil Dev. Co. 92 S. E. 410; Blair 
v. Clear Creek Oil & Gas Co., 230 S; 
W. 286; Thornton Oil & Gas, 4th Ed, 
pars. 98-104-107. Fs 

The case here presented is much 
stronger in favor of appellees than if 
the draining wells had been drilled by 
third persons. There would tertainly be 
an implied covenant that the lessee 
would do nothing to impair the value 
of the lease to the lesser: If appellants 
saw fit to drill on their own adjoining 
land it was their duty to use reasonable 
care in good faith to protect appellees 
from damage caused thereby. 

We are content to follow the Texas 
decisions above ‘cited and conclude that 
the District Court correctly charged 
the law. 

There are a number of other assign- 
ments of error but they were without 
merit and need not be discussed. 

The record presents no reversible 
error. Afiirmed. . 
_ June 18, 1928, 

iB 





Autnorizep StaTEMENTS Onty Are PresENTED Herein, Brina 


Pus.isHep WitHout COMMENT 


BY 


THE UNitep States DalLy 


‘eachers’ Allowance on Retirement for A ge 


'r Disability Vary Under Different Systems 


ontributory and Non-contributory Funds of States and 
Cities Reviewed by Bureau of Education. 


In the issue of July 17 was begun 
and in the issue of July 18 wae con- 
tinued publication of the results of 
an investigation by the Department 
of Labor of the systems in opera- 
tion for the retirement of teachers 
in the public schools. 


The full text proceeds: 


The city systems are evenly divided 
2tween these two methods of determin- 
ig the retirement allowance. Of those 
ithe first group, Chicago pays an allow- 
a $800 after 25 years of service, 
iWman increase of $20 annually for 
ach year over that period, up to a max- 
num allowance of $1,000. In Detroit 
1e allowance is $1,200. In Milwaukee 
. is $600 after 25 years of service, with 
n increase of $20 per annum for each 
dditional year of service up to a max- 
mum allowance of $900. In New 
bans it is one-half the average final 
alary after 40 years of service, and for 
n earlier retirement one-fortieth of this 
mount for each year of service ren- 
ered; the minimum is $300 and the max- 
mum is $600. 

In the systems of New York, Minneap- 
lis, Washington, and the New York 
Soard of Education, no limits in either 
irection are placed upon the amount 
f the allowance, which consists of an 
nnuity, bought by the retirant’s accu- 
nulated contributions and a _ pension 
ought by the employing agency’s accu- 
nulated contributions to his credit. 
Ainneapolis, however, provides that the 
yension may not be drawn until the re- 
irant reaches the age of 50. The city’s 
‘ogtributions in Minneapolis have not 
xen sufficient to provide the amount of 
xension contemplated in the system 
adopted in 1923, and the pensions paid 
jave been prorated accordingly. 


Plans for Retirement 
For Disability Explained 


he disability retirement allowances | 


are usually closely related to the service 
allowances. In Illinois, North Dakota, 


and Virginia they are calculated in ex-) 


actly the same manner. In California, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, and 
Rhode Island they are such a proportion 
of the super-annuation allowance as the 


retirant’s years of service are of the| 


number required to qualify for the super- 
annuation allowance. In Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Wiscosin the retirant re- 
eéives the annuity purchasable by his 
accumulated contributions as in the case 
of the superannuation allowance, but the 
pension granted by the State is increased, 
if necessary, to bring the total allow- 
ance up to some specific minimum or to 
some fraction of what the retirant would 
have received had be qualified for the 
superannuation allowance. 

The city systems show the same re- 
latioA between the two forms of allow- 
ance. In Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
and New Orleans, the disability allow- 
ance is such a fraction of the superan- 
‘nuation allowance as the retirant’s years 





Claims for “‘Balloon Tires”’ 
« Held to Be Anticipated 


[Continued from Page 8.] ; 
of complaint, selling more than fifty dif- 
ferent sizes and constructions of so-called 
“balloon” tires. In advance of trial the 
defendant tendered all of those fifty odd 
tires into Court and asked the plantiff 
to select which ones infringed the claims 
of the Putnam patent. The plaintiff was 
thus, at the outset, confronted with a 
difficult problem. Plantiff’s counsel con- 
tended that it was not easy for them to 
state which of those tires infringed the 
patent and which did not. They did not 
want to do it. The Court, however, di- 
rected them to do so. As a result they 
filed their bill of particulars in which 
they said that they contended that all 
of those tires infringe Putnam’s claims 1 
and 2, but that for the purpose of the 
trial they “charged” as infringements 
only two out of the lot. . 

The plantiff’s own reluctance to speci- 
Py which tires infringe the patent, and 
its apparent desire to confine the issue 
at the trial to but two tires out of the 
fifty, emphasize the fatal indefiniteness 
of the patent. , 

Counsel have not been able to cite 
a single case involving a patent like this 
one, where the changes which constitute 
> supposed invention are defined in the 
claims only as related to “standard prac- 
tice” or some other “standard,” concern- 
ing which the patent itself is silent. The 
case of Genera} Electric Co. v. Nitro 
Tungsten Lamp Co., 266 Fed. 994, C. C. 
A 2nd, has been put forward by the plain- 
tiff as such a case. 

An examination of that decision, and 
of the claim to which it relates, shows 
that it is not. That claim, while it de- 
scribes the improved lamp by comparing 
it with another lamp, states definitely 
what that other lamp is. It defines its 
own standard of comparison. One skilled 
in the art could, therefore, determine the 
starting point by an examination of the 
claim itself, and then determine whether 
or not any given lamp departed from it, 
in the direction, and to the extent, speci- 
fied in the claim. Here, on the other 
hand, neither the claim nor the specifica- 
tion gives any information whatever as 
to the starting point. 

File Wrapper Has 


No Probative Force 

In this connection the plaintiff urges 
that the file wrapper of the Putnam pat- 
ent states, as part of the attorney’s argu- 
ment, the specification and claims meant 
by “standard practice,” and thus remedies 
the lack of definiteness of the patent it- 
self. With this contention I cannot agree. 
The contents of a file wrapper has no 
probative force whatever. The only use 
that can be made of it are (1) to inter- 
pret the language of ‘a patent, where 
that language might have two different, 
but perfectly proper, legitimate mean- 
ings, and (2) to estop the patentee from 
asserting for a claim a construction in- 
consistent with its history. Stemnf v. A. 
Schreiber Brewing Co:, 252 Fed. 142, 
C.C. A. 2nd. The file wrapper contents 
cannot be used for the purpose for which 
the’ plaintiff seeks to use it here. 

Therefore, I hold that in addition to 
being invalid and void. because antici- 
ated by the Palmer and other prior pub- 
ications, and by the Hawley and Perrot 
patents, and the Mulford prior uses of 
airplane and Braender tires, the Put- 


nam claims 1 and 2 here sued upon, are | 


invalid and void because they are indefi- 
nite and uncertain to constitute a com- 
pliance with the Statute. 

1 bill of complaint is dismissed with 

sts. . 

June 14, 1928, 


Or- | 


of service form of the number required | 
for service retirement. In Minneapolis | 
and in Washington the allowance con- 
sists of annuity and pension, calculated 
as for superannuation retirement. Under 
the New York system the retirant re-! 
ceives, in addition to the annuity bought 
by his own contributions, a pension of 
one-fifth of his average final salary, with 
an allowance for prior service; the total, 
however, must not exceed one-half of his 
average final salary. Under the New 
York Board of Education system the re- 
tirant receives his annuity and a pension 
sufficient to bring the allowance up to 
nine-tenths of what would be the service 
retirement allowance for the years of 
service rendered. In case of duty dis- |} 
ability, the retirant receives a pension of 
three-fourths of the average annual sal- | 
ary for the last five years, plus the bene- | 
fit of his own contributions, which are 
either used to purchase an annuity or | 
returned to him in a lump sun, at his | 
option. 

As Rhode Island has a noncontributory 
system, the question of refunds does not 
arise there. California, Montana, and} 
Virginia make no refunds under any cir- 
cumstances. In the other States refunds 
of part or all of the employe’s contribu- 
tions are usually made in case of with-| 
drawal or dismissal, or of death before 
reaching pensionable status; Illinois and 
Indiana, however, do not make any re- 
fund in case of such a death, though they } 
do for dismissal or withdrawal. Illinois, | 
Michigan, Minnesota, and North Dakota 
refund one-half of the amount contrib- 
uted, and Connecticut, Maryland, Massa- | 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, | 
and Pennsylvania return the whole 
amount with interest, usually com- 
pounded. Indiana returns the whole} 
amount on separation after 10 years’ 
service, and makes a partial refund for, 
a shorter period of service. Vermont pro- 
vides that if the teacher has served as 
long as six years he shall receive the} 
amount of the State’s contribution on his | 
behalf as well as his own, and Wisconsin 
makes the same payment of the total | 
amount to the teacher’s credit in case of 
death before reaching pensionable status, | 
though in case of dismissal or withdrawal | 
the State’s contributions are retained, the 
retirant receiving the total amount of 
his own contributions. | 

Turning to the city systems, Chicago | 
returns contribution, without interest, on 
dismissal or withdrawal, but in case of | 
death no refund is made to the estate. | 
New Orleans returns one-half the con- | 
tributions, without interest, in case of 
death or withdrawal; in case of dismissal 
the total contributions, without interest, 
are returned. The other systems all pro- | 





vide that in case of the separation of the | 
employe from the service, whether by 
death, resignation or dismissal, the full 
amount of the contributions is to be re-| 
turned. Detroit varies this by provid- 
ing that the full amount, with simple 
interest, of the contributions paid in be- 
tween 1923 and 1927 is to be returned, 
but only one-half, without interest, of 
contributions paid in after September, 
1927. Milwaukee specifies that the re- 
fund is to be without interest, but the 
two New York systems, Minneapolis and 
Washington allow interest on the con- 
tributions returned. 

Eight of the State systems—Connec- 
ticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin—provide that at the time 
of retirement the employe may choose 
one of several options, either taking a 
straight allowance to be _ continued 
through life, or choosing a smaller al- 
lowance, part or all of which is to be 
continued after his death to some selected 
beneficiary, or receiving some other ac- 
tuarial equivalent of the total amount 
credited to him. In case of the death 
of a contributor before reaching pen- 
sionable status, Maryland and Wisconsin 
give death benefits. The other 10 sys- 
tems make no provision for dependents. 

Among the city systems, New York, 
Minneapolis, and the New York Board 
of Education provide options at the time 
of retirement. Under the Minneapolis 
system if a member dies in service the 
amount of the city’s deposits to his credit 
with interest, is paid as a death benefit. 
New York gives six months’ salary as a 
death benefit if the decedent had quali- 
fied for retirement, and the Board of 
Education system gives the same amount 
if a member dies in the service from 
ordinary causes. If, however, the death 
was due to injury received in the service, 
a pension of one-half the average an- 
nual salary for the last five years is 
given to the widow, dependent children, 
or dependent parent. The other systems 
make no provision for dependents of 
either contributors or pensioners, though 
in Milwaukee and in Washington if a 
pensioner dies before he has drawn bene- | 
fits to the amount of his own contribu- 
tions to the fund the difference will be 
returned to his heirs. 








Income of Private Hospital 
Run for Profit Is Taxable 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


have a bona fide intention to acquire a 
residence here. 

In view of the foregoing, this office is 
of the opinion that an alien whose stay in 
the United States is limited by immi- 
gration or other laws to a comparatively 
short period of time must be classified, 
for income tax purposes, as a nonresident 
alien in the absence of exceptional cir- 
cumstances which would require or per- 
mit a different classification. 


Manufacture of Clothing 
Is Increasing in Cuba 


| 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


ent high protective figure. 

One large American firm has recently 
opened a factory in Havana for the 
manufacture of men’s work clothing. 
Another American firm has begun the | 
manufacture of shirts and collars. Cases | 
of this kind may be expected to multiply | 
| until domestic production is sufficient 
| to meet local demands. Imports, of 
course, will decrease as domestic produc- 
tion increases and there will undoubt- 
| edly be some exports of clothing to 
; other Caribbean countries when domes- 
| He production reaches a_ sufficient 
volume. 

Total import figures for ready-made 
; Clothing for 1926 (the last year for 
j Which Statistics have been published) 
are as follows: Cotton, $127,474; wool, 
$250,890; silk, $429,648. From 85 to 90 
per cent of these imports came from 
the United States, 


\ 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


tz people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 

and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


States Are Given Aid in Protection of Forests 
From Fire and Extension of Timber Growing 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Thirty-Sixth Article—Forestry 


In these articles presenting 


vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contaets of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By J. Girvin Peters, 


Assistant Forester in Charge of 


Relations, Forest Service. 


ORESTRY in the United States has a clearly 


defined ultimate objective. 
land suitable and needed 


should be producing forest growth at maximum 
capacity is a goal of common inter 
As a user of wood and water, both 
of which are dependent upon the forests for regu- 
larity of supply, he is vitally concerned with the per- 
petuation and extension of the forests. 
It is natural, therefore, that cooperative activity 
toward this common objective should have had an early 


of the country. 


beginning and rapid development. 


so-called Federal aid law recognizing the 50-50 princi- 
ple of cooperation with the States in forestry was 


enacted. This was the well-known 
provided among other activities 


forest fire protection between the United States Forest 


Service and any State that would 


year an amount at least equal to the Federal expendi- 


ture. 


It was not, however, until the Clarke-McNary law 


succeeded the Weeks law in 1924 


eral responsibility in protecting private and State for- 
est lands from fire was recognized, The recognition 
is in the form of a substantial authorization for a 
Federal appropriation of $2,500,000, which is based on 
the premise that the total estimated cost for protec- 


tion—$10,000,000—should be borne 


vate owners and the public, the public’s share divided 
equally between the States and the Federal Govern- 


ment. 


A 


* * *# 


cooperation 


protection by the offer of Federal 


new States have come in it has been on the whole very 
evident that the backing from Federal cooperation has 
helped to stabilize the protection once it was started, 
to place it on a permanent footing, and to extend it 


out over the State. 


* *¢ * 


the 39 States within which forest 


two million dollars, and the same 
penditures by private owners. 
tures have risen from $50,000 per 


381,000,000 in need of protection. 
* * * 


forest protection. 


has come a corresponding progress 


AS 


education and patrol work the 


cooperative arrangement between 


Forest Service. 
The average yearly cost .of fire 


suppression alone. The reduction 


over was 74 per cent. 


tion of timber crops. 


*. * 


recur. 


tion have been and will continue to 
of adequate fire plans, the establishment of forest 
| Copyright, 1928, 


Army Orders 


Capt. Robert A. Bringham,. is relieved 
from further active duty at Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy, Staunton, Va., and is re- 
tired to his home. 

Capt. Edgar Raymond Thiess, Air Corps 
Res., ordered to “a duty at West Persh- 
i oad, Chicago, i . F 
~~ Frank Ignatius Wheeler, jr., Ait 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at New 
York City. 

Maj. LaRhett L. Stuart, Coast Art. Corps, 
from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort 
Morroe, Va. 

Lieut. Col. Otis RK. Cole, Inf., from Clem- 


| son College, 8, C., tv Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


Capt. Arthur W. Parker, Q. M. Corps, in 
addition to his other duties at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., will report to the command- 
ing officer of the Eighth Corps Area. 

Second Lieut. Samuel R. Browning, E. C., 
orders of June 27 amended: To Camp 
Knox, Ky. 

Lieut. Col, Albert E. Phillips, Cav., or- 
ders of June 22 revoked. 

First Sgt. Mathias Smith, will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Winfield 
Scott, Calif. 

Second Lieut. Jesse Leroy Zedeker, Q. 
M. C. Res., ordered to active duty at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 


Second Lieut. Roland Clifton Barrett, Air) animals in the Army: Maj. Mathew H.] Washington, D. C., to Fort Hayes, O. 


SURVEY of the progress made in 17 years of 
shows a really remarkable growth. 
Many of the States have been stimulated to adopt fire 


Cooperation started in 11 States. 


needed are now receiving the cooperation. 
expenditures of State money by the States have in- 
creased from a few hundred thousand dollars to about 


The Federal expendi- 


The area of State and private forest land protected 
has been extended to nearly 200,000,000 acres of the 


Yet with this remarkable showing the States and 
private owners together are meeting their responsi- 
bilities in the matter by less than 60 per cent and 
the Federal Government its responsibility by only 40 
per cent. Much remains to be done to attain adequate 


With the extension of cooperative fire protection 


the protective work and in the results obtained. The 
improvement of administration and of methods has 
made for larger returns on the money expended. While 
there has been an enormous increase in fire-spreading 
agencies, due largely to better and quicker facilities 
for getting into the woods, the area burned and the 
damage have been materially reduced on protected 
land as compared with previous years. 


a concrete example of the results of intensive 


vention experiment may be mentioned. 
ment has been in progress for two years under a 


Forestry Association, the State, and the United States 


ing rather expensive items of overhead, was less than 
the average cost during the three preceding years 
under the old method which included the cost of fire 


Of even greater importance 
was the change in attitude of the local population 
from one of indifference to an interest in the produc- 


With the present effective organizations in a num- 
ber of the States it is very improbable that the dis- 
asters which used to overtake them periodically will 
The four cardinal principles in State coopera- 


a Topical Sur- 
cooperation from 


States. 


Two additional 


patrol forces freed from political or personal influence, 


private forest owners to the fullest 


extent possible, and direct control of the work by the 


activities authorized under the 


Clarke-McNary law have been in effect for nearly 


three years. 


Branch of Public in the practice of 


the farmer to get 


That every acre of 
for growing trees 


est to every citizen try departments a 


tent. 
In 1911, the first 


Weeks Act, which 


. : WENTY-EIGH 
for cooperation in 


distributed by 
spend in the same 
Service 


_years. These are the farm forestry provisions 
for distribution of forest planting stock and assistance 


forestry. Their purpose is to enable 
the kind and quantity of trees needed 


for his special uses as a shelter belt or a woodlot at 
a cost which he can afford, and to get the assistance 
which he needs in growing timber crops. 
cannot afford to plant his waste lands unless the plant- 
ing stock can be bought at a low figure. The State Fores- 


The farmer 


nd the Federal Government are show- 


ing the way by producing these small trees in quantities 
and at a minimum cost. 
created which greatly exceeds the producing capacity 
of the State nurseries and which many private com- 
panies are now engaged in supplying to a limited ex- 
It is believed that increasing demand will make 
it practicable in time for the commercial nurseries to 
supply the stock at low prices. 
* ok 


Thus a demand has been 


-* 


T MILLION young forest trees were 
the States to farmers last year. 


Thirty-five States and the Territories of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico cooperated with the United States Forest 
in this work. 


The annual expenditures for 


the work are about $334,000 by the States and $75,000 


that definite Fed- Assistance to 


culture. 


general program 


equally by the pri- 


farmers with fore 
tion. Each State 


by the Federal Government. 


farmers in the practice of forestry 


is not conducted directly by the Forest Service but by 
the Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
Both agencies, however, work in close coop- 
eration, as this work forms an essential part of the 


of national forestry. Thirty-five 


States are cooperating in the work of familiarizing 


st practice and encouraging its adop- 
employs an Extension Forester. The 


annual appropriations for the work are $70,000 by the 


) bringing together 
cooperation, and as 


of the States, in 
and thousands of 


States and $60,000 by the Federal Government. 
* ~ ~ 


The Clarke-McNary law is proving a stimulus for 


the Federal Government, the States 


and the private owners in a joint cooperative effort 
to promote the growing of forest crops. 


Forty-two 
addition to Hawaii and Porto Rico, 
private owners are cooperating under 


one or more sections of the law. 


Under this law also is being conducted the study 
of forest taxation which was launched with a view to 


Thirty-eight of determining suita 


fire cooperation is 
Annual 


can be said of ex- 


year to $1,000,000. OOPERATION 


4 individuals is 


National Forests 


of the Forest Service. 


ble and equitable means of remedy- 


ing existing tax laws which in many States now stand 
in the way of reforestation and permanent timber 
growing on priv 
agencies are working in close cooperation with the 
Federal Government in this inquiry. 


ate lands. The States and other 


with the States, associations, and 
carried on in many other activities 
In nearly every State in which 
are located, cooperative agreements 


are in effect for the protection from fire of State and 


Forests, the orga 


being extended to 


National Forests 
rangements with 


in the handling of a 
and maintenance. 


sales and other u 
the countries. 
of county roads 


Cape Cod fire pre- 
This experi- nntle 


the Massachusetts 


prevention, includ- tion of improved 


or individuals. 


orest Service 
in acreage burned Forest 


rious wood using 


and the eliminatio 


the Division 


be the preparation of Agricultur 
work of his 


1928 


Corps, Res., orders of June 22 amended: 
Date ordered to active duty changed. 
Following-named First Lieut’s of the 
Med. Corps Res. ordered to active duty at 
Washington, D. C.: Rollin LeRoy Bauch- 
; spies, John Frederick Bohlender, Aloysius 
|Thomas Hanretta, Ernest David Liston, 
Garrett Clair McCandless, Charles Scott 
Mudgett, Claude Linwood Neale, Roger 
Gaylord Prentiss, jr., Morman Hyde Wiley, 
George Dewey, Raymond Wilkins Murray. 
First Sgt. James P. Herrick, will be placed 
upon the retired list at Military Academy. 
Maj. Albert F, Drake, Judge Ad. Gen’s. 
'Dept., orders of June 11 amended: Travel 
;}expenses chargeable to another fund. 


| The promotion of the following-named 
officers is announced: Field Art.: Harvey 
K. Palmer, jr., Second Lieut. to First Lieut.; 
| Infantry: William C. Lucas, Second Lieut. 
to First Lieut. 

First Lieut. Hampton Rowland, Q. M. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Athens, Ga. 

Capt. Carl H. Strong, Cav., from General 
Staff School to Fort Brown, Tex. 

Lieut. Col. Gordon Johnston, Cav., from 
Fort Riley, Kans., to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Wrnt. Offr. Samuel L. Kemp, Philadelphia 
Pa., to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Jerome Clark, Fin. Dept., from Fort 
| Benning, Ga., to Fort Sheridan; Il. 
, _ First Lieut. Earl William Feldman, Q. M. 
.C. Res., ordered to active duty at Seattle, 
Wash. 

Following board appointed to report on 


’ 


private forest lands within or adjacent to the National 


nization, equipment and facilities of 


the Forest Service for fire prevention and suppression 


cover such lands. 


The construction of forest roads and trails in the 


also is carried on under joint ar- 
the States, both the States and the 


Federal Government sharing the costs of construction 


* * & 


To compensate the counties for loss of taxes from 
National Forest lands lying within their boundaries, 
the Federal Government annually returns 25 per cent 
of the receipts of the National Forests from timber 


ses to the States for distribution to 


This money goes to the maintenance 


and schools. An additional 10 per 


cent of the National Forest receipts is made available 
to the counties containing National Forest lands, for 
the construction and maintenance of forest roads and 


In the research activities of the Forest Service, 
cooperation also plays a considerable part. : 
number of the investigation projects for the determina- 


A large 


methods in forestry practice, under 


way at the regional forest experiment stations, are 
being carried on in cooperation with States, associations 
The Forest Products Laboratory of the 
which 
with: the University of Wisconsin, works under joint 
arrangements with the lumber manufacturing and va- 


maintained in cooperation 


is 


industries in several of its research 


projects looking to improvements in wood utilization 


n of waste. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 20, F. P. Veitch, in charge of 


of Industrial Farm Products, 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department 


e, wil tell of the 
organization. 


cooperative 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Thomlinson, Maj. James J. O’Hara, Maj. 
Charles L. Scott, Maj. Rene E. de R. Hoyle, 
| Maj. Marion QO. French, Capt. Miles A. 
| Cowles. 


Maj. Dobney O. Elliott, E. C., ordered to 
the engineering production plant, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Capt. Frank DeSales Beckham, E. C. Res., 
|; ordered to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Maj. James Witherow Purman, Chemical 
Warfare Service Res., ordered to active duty 
at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Lieut. Col. William James Shea, E. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty at New York 
City. 

Each of the following-named reserve offi- 
cers is ordered to active duty with the 
War Department General Staff, Washington, 
D, C.: Brig. Gen. Leigh Robinson Gignilliat, 


Carl 

Raymond Gray, jr. 
Maj. Edward White Smith, Field Art. 
gee, ordered to active duty at Washington, 


Col. Alexander Swanson Begg, Col. 


Lieut. Col. William Rawlings Brooks, 
Signal Corps Res., ordered to active duty 
at Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Charles Lowry, Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division Res., ordered to 
active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Roy Culver Ward, Inf. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Philip T. Quinn, Field Art., from 
C., to East Orange, N. J. 
P. Townshend, Inf., 


Washington, D. 
Col. Orval 


| Pullman receipt for berth. 


| Contract. 
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| Bassett, John Spencer. The League of na- 
tions; a chapter in world politics. 415 p. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1928. 28-14213 
| Begbie, Harold. Marie Stopes, her mission 
and her personality; an impression, by 
Harold Begbie. 39 p. London, Put- 
nam, 1927. 
Bell, James Alexander. Famous masons; 
life and achievements of eminent masons 
great in history. 273 p. Washington, 
D. C., Press of Judd & Detweiler, 1928 





28-14215 | 


Belloc, Hilaire. James the Second 
London, Faber & Gwyer, 1928 
Bolte, Edwin. Ethics for success at the 
bar. 196 p. Baltimore, Waverly press, 
ine., 1928. 28-14441 
Brayne, Frank Lugamd. Village uplift in 
India, by ... with a foreword by H. E. 
| Sir Malcolm Hailey. 211 p. Allahabad, 
Printed by the Pioneer press for the 
Rural community council, Gurgaon, 1928. 
28-14212 
Prosper. The cryptogram book, 
F. Gregory Hartswick and Mar- 
138 p., illus. N. Y., 
1928. 28-28013 
teachers’ salaries, 


304 p. 
28-14429 


Buranelli, 
BY 60. 
| garet Petherbridzge. 

Simon and Schuster, 
Citizens’ Committee on 

New York, Teachers’ salaries in New 

York city; final report of the Citizens 

committee on teachers salaries. Robert 

E. Simon, chairman; Marinobel Smith, 

executive secretary; Jan R. Mc- 

Gaughy, director. 256 p. . Y., Distrib- 

uted by Bureau of publications, Teachers 

college, Columbia university, 1927 

28-14428 
the 





IN 


Admiralty; 
subject in the 
United States Sup 
} Reports. p. 119-194. Charlot 
| The Michie co., 1928. 
| Claybrook, J. N. Federal courts; 
article on this Subject in the 
pedia of United States Supreme 
Reports, 
| ville, Va., The Michie co., 1928. 
| Dicey, Albert Venn. A digest of the law of 

England with reference to the conflict 

of laws, by the late A. V. Dicey. 4th ed. 

By A. Berriedale Keith. 1056 p. London, 

Stevens & sons, 1927. 28-14447 
Dodd, Donald Fletcher. Elementary law and 

contracts, 235 p. Chicago, 192 


| Claybrook, J. N. from 
| article on this 
pedia of eme court 


-sVille, Va., 
from the 


court 


28-14439 
minorities 
Geneva, Sonor 


The ethnical 
129 p. 


Dragomir, Silviu. 

in Transylvania. 
printing co., 1927. 
Fawcett, Millicent (Garrett) “Mrs. Henry 
| Fawcett.” Josephine Butler, her work and 
| principles, and their meaning for the 
twentieth century, specially written for 
the Josephine Butler centenary, 
1928, by ...and E. M. Turner. 164 p. 
London, Association for moral & social 
hygiene, 1927. 28-14219 
| Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. . . . Faust, 
| part one, translated by G. M. Cookson, 
| With an introduction by J. G. Robertson. 
(Broadway translations.) 216 p. N. Y¥., 
Dutton, 1927. 28-14435 





Africans, by ... With 5 portraits and 2 
maps. 152 p., illus. N, Y., Longmans, 1928. 
28-14432 

Gt. Brit. Board of education. Library. .. . 
Psychological tests. (Board of educa- 
tion. Subject lists of books and papers 
in the Board of education library. no. 3.) 
261 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1928. 28-14290 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-22896. Real estate sale—Payments— 
Shortage in acreage—Refund. Where real 
estate is sold at public auction for a bid 
price, based on the number of acres con- 
tained in the particular tract, and on a 
resurvey it subsequently is established that 
there was a shortage in the number of 
acres in the tract, the purchaser is en- 


money paid for the land. 

A-23427. (S) Purchases—Open market— 
Gasoline—Coast Guard. Where the Navy 
Department in contracting for gasoline in- 
cluded the needs of the United States 
Coast Guard, all purchases by the United 
States Coast Guard should be made in 
accordance therewith, and payment 
gasoline, purchased in open market 
price in excess of the existing 
price is not authorized. 

A-23488. (S) Personal furnishings—Uni- 
form caps—-Washington-Alaska Military 
Cable and Telegraph System. 
authority to pay 
gratutitously 


at a 


issued to messengers em- 


| of a showing that the messengers may not 
reasonably be required to provide 
selves with such ‘equipment. 

A-23613. (S) Army—Travel expenses— 
Where an of- 
entitled to reimburse- 
ment for cost of transportation fails to 
furnish receipt for Pullman service, re- 
imbursement for that item is not author- 
ized. <A. R. 35-5020. 

A-23639. (S) Contracts—Liquidated dam- 
ages—Standard Government Construction 
There is no authority under 
Article 9 of Standard Government Form 
of Construction Contract for administra- 
tive officers to extend the time of a con- 
tractor for performance, the administrative 


ficer of the Army 


| duty being limited to either cancelling the 
; contract because 


of default of the con- 
tractor, or permitting the contractor to 
perform and stating the facts of delay, the 
question whether a contractor is charge- 


jable with liquidated damages where per- 


mitted to continue performance after de- 
fault being one of law for determination 
of the General Accounting Office in accord- 
}ance with Article 9 of the contract and 
the facts as found by the administrative 
officer. 





28-14220 | 


Encyclo- | 


28-14445 | 
Encyclo- } 


p. 861-1178, 397-430. Charlottes- | 
92 28-14446 | 


28-14433 | 


1828- | 


Gollock, Georgina Anne. Lives of eminent | 


| titled to a refund of the excess purchase | 


for | 


contract | 


There is no} 
for uniform caps to be} 


' 
| ployed by the Washington-Alaska Military | 
Cable and Telegraph System in the absence |} 


them- | 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


of Congress. Fiction, books in fore 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last 


line. 


|Private school teachers’ association of Phila- 
| delphia. The classification of pupils in 

private schools; a report on the distr#bu- 

tion of mental ages, chronological ages, 
| educational ages and intelligence quo- 
| tients in schools affiliated with the Pri- 
vate school teachers’ ‘association of 
| Philadelphia. By the Committee on in- 
| telligence tests of the Private school 
| teachers’ association, Philadelphia, Pepn- 

svlvania. (Pamphlet n& 2.) 24 p. Phil. 

1927. 28-14426 
Rightor, Chester Edward. The preparation 

of a long-term financial program. (Mu- 

nicipal administration service, New York, « 

Publication no. 5.) 28 p. N. Y., Municipal 

administration service, 1927. 28-14221 
Raymond, Wayte. United States gold coins 

of the Philadelphia and branch mints; a 
| standard catalogue giving the retail 
| values of all United States gold coins. 
Illustrated from original photographs on 
six half tone plates. 35 p., illus. N. Y., W. 
| Raymond, 1928. 28-14287 
| Richey, Homer. Constitutional law; from 
the article on this subject in the Encyclo- 
pedia of United States Supreme court 
| Reports. v. Charlottesville, Va. Michie 
} co., 1928. 28-14420 
| Riding, Laura, survey of modernist 
poetry, by Laura Riding and Robert - 
Graves, 295 p. London, Heinemann, 1927, 
| 28-14810 


{Rubber growers’ asociation (incorporated) 
London, Statistics relating to the rubber 
industry. 23 p. London, Rubber growers’ 
association, 1928. 28-14400 
Ruggiero Guido de. The history of European 
} liberalism, by Guido de Ruggiero, trans- 
lated by R. G. Collingwood. 476 p, Lon- 
don, Oxford university press, 1927. 
28-14395 
{Bryan, John Albury, ed. Missouri’s con- 
tribution to American architecture; a 
history of the architectural achievements 
in this state from the time of the earliest 
settlements down to the present year. 
| Compiled and edited by John Albury 
Bryan. 286 p.,, illus. St. Louis, Saint 
| Louis architectural club, 1928. 28-13981 
| Rosenberg, Solomon Leopold: Millard, ed. A 
brief anthology of Mexican verse, edited 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary, 
by S. L. Millard Rosenberg, and Ernest 
H. Templin. (Stanford Spanish . 
A. M. Espinosa, general editor.) 193 p. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford uni- 
versity 1928. 28-1443 ° 
Rawlinson, Alfred Edward John, ed. Essays 
on the Trinity and the incarnation, by 
| members of the Anglican communion. 415 
p. N. Y., Longmans, 1928. 28-13862 
| Rothrock, Mrs. Alice Vest. Autumn gar- 
lands. 118 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 
28-13877 
|Shaw, George Bernard. The intelligent 
woman’s guide to socialism and capital- 
ism. 495 p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1928. 
28-14214 
| Stott, Leila. ... Eight year old merchants, 
by . . illustrations by the eight year 
olds. (Experimental practice in the City 
and country school series, ed. by Caro- 
line Pratt.) 158 p. N. Y., Greenberg, 
1928. 28-14425 
Strahan, James Andrew. The law of partner- 
ship, with an appendix of statutes and 
partnership deeds, by J. Andrew Strahan, 
and Norman H. Oldham. 5th ed., by 
J. A. Strahan. 306 p. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1927. 28-14448 
Stuart, Frank. Conflict of laws; from the 
article on this subject in the Encyclo- 
pedia of United States Supreme court 
Reports. p. 1019-1094, 249-305. Charlottes. 
ville, Va., Michie co., 1928. 28-14421 
. Tritks of the town; being reprints 
of three eighteenth century tracts, with 
an introduction by Ralph Straus, and 
eight illustrations. (Eighteenth century 
diversions, vol. i.) 256 p. N. Y., McBride, 
1928. 28-14299 
Walton, Leslie Bannister. Perez Galdos and 
the Spanish novel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by L. B. Walton. 250 p. N. Y,, 
Dutton, 1927. 28-14437 
Wright, T. H. Francis Thompson and his 
poetry. (Poetry & life series; general 
editor: W. H. Hudson. no. 35.) 141 p. 
London, Harrap, 1927. 28-14438 
Warfield, Calvin Norwood. Iodine res- 
onance spectra excited by 5792.3. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity, 1926. Reprinted from Physical re- 
view, v. 31, January 1928.) 51 p. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 1928, 28-14227 
| Webster, Noah. The new supreme 
Webster dictiorarv. self-pronouncing; ed- 
ited by Joseph Tevlin, assisted by a corps 
of recognized authorities in philolory and 
lexicography. 897 p. N. Y., World syn- 
dicate co., 1928. 28-14167 
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| | 


Government Books 
| and Publications 


| 
Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 
‘Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities. 
| Section of Bulletin, 1928, No. 7, Chapter 
| IV, Alabama. Free at the Bureau of Edu- 
| cation. 
| 





Studies of Basin-Range Structure. By Grove 
Karl Gilbert, Professional Paper 153, 
United States Geological Survey. Price, 
60 cents. GS28-207 


Forty-Second Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1924-1925. 
Price, $2.75. (7-38073) 

1928 List of Lights with Fog Signals of the 
West Coasts of Europe and Africa, the 
Mediterranean Sea, Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azov, Volume Ill, Published by the 
Hydrographic Office, U. S. Navy. Corrected 
to March 1, 1928. Price. 75 cents. 

(7-24403) 

Churches of the New Jerusalem. Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1926, Issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. Price, 5 cents. 

28-26517 

New Apostolic Church. Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1926. Price, 5 cents. 28-26519 

Missionary Church Association. Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1926. Price, 5 cents. 

28-26518" 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
«which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Investment Made 
By Utilities in 
Magazine Shown 


Publisher of Chicago Period- 


ical Says Stock Was Sold to || 


Executives of Power 
Industry. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





[Continued from Page 7.] 

Q. It is designed particularly for utility | 
executives, is it? Yes, sir. 

Q. All right. Now tell us 

approximate 

Service Magazine? 


about the 


A. have here a 


statement showing the number of copies , 
that are circulated and paid for by the, 


utlility companies. 

Q. What is that number? A. This, 
however, is not the total circulation of 
the mayazine. The total number of this 
list is 26,497. 

Q. What is the total circulation? A. | 
Approximately 30,000 at this time. It 
is variable. We have had editions as high 
as 100,000. 

Q. Now then, out of the 30,000 circula- 
tion that it has now, do I understand 
you to say that about 26,497 are di- 
stributed by reason of being paid for by | 
the utilities? A. That number of copies 
of the June issue were distributed and 
paid for by various utility companies; 
yes, sir. 

Q. In other words, the utility compa- 
nies gave you a list of people to whom 
they wanted these magazines sent? A. 
most of them do. 

Q. And the utility companies pay for 
them? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What people in general 
mocozines sent to? A. 


are the 
Whenever we 
ihe magazine to a company we in- 
ably make these suggestions to them 
as to making up their mailing list. I 
can give you this paper. 

Q. Your experience is, according to 
this, that “the best results are achieved 
by having the magazines sent to the 
following.” A. Yes, sir. 

). And that you speak first of public 
als? A. Yes. 

Including legislative and adminis- 
trative officers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Newspaper editors? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Libraries and colleges? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. School teachers, stockholders and 
leading citizens? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. People outside of the utlities very 
largely, I take it? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How long has this plan of distri- 
bution and subscription been in force? 
How long have you been doing it this 
way? A. Twenty-two years, ever since 
the foundation of the publication. It has 
never been done any other way. 


on utility subjects before various clubs 
and organizations? A. He has 
number of such speeches. 

Q. Can you give the approximate num- 
ber?A. I should say 20 or 25. 

Q. Do you know whether he does that 
for pay or voluntarily? A. In some 
cases he is paid for it. He made a nun- 
ber of taiks at Miles City, 
for which he was_paid. 

Q. Who paid him? A. The Minnesota 
Northern Power Company. 

Q. What was his subject? A. He en- 
gaged in general debate with Carl D. 
Public 


made a 


Montana, 


Thompson of the 
League. 

Q. On the subject of municipal own- 
ership? A. On the question that was be- 
ing at the time submitted to a vote of 
the people, the question being to sell 
the municipally-owned electric plant. 


Efforts Outlined 
On Public Ownership 
Q. Please 


Ownership 


turn to page 119 in the 
sine issue and tell me if there is a 
s.atement on that page that ‘*The Pub- 
Service Magazine has done more 
to cxpose the fallacy of municipal own- 
crsnip than any other ten publications 
in the country? 
., A. Yes, I filed such a statement. I 
find also, which bears out this assertion 
in the same article, this statement: 
“Several members of the staff of [ub- 
lic Service Magazine engaged their en- 
tire time throughout the years 1920 and 
1921 in going over the United States 
and making first-hand investigations of 
municipally owned and operated elec- 
tric, gas, street railway and water prop- 
erty. They conducted their work on a 
scientific basis. They reported the re- 
sults of their work in 24 volumes is- 
sued monthly, throughout a two-vear 
period. They found on the whole that 
municipally ownership was a flat failure 
both from the economic and efficiency 
standpoint. ? 

Q. In these publications that vou 
speak of there, these 24 volumes, are 
they something separate and apart from 
this magezine? A. Yes. 

Q. All right. Who paid for the sur- 
vey that these men made? A. The Pub- 
lic Service Magazine. 

Q. Did you have any contributions 
from the outside? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much? A. If my memory 
Serves me right, the investigation for 
the first year entailed a total expense 
of approximately $60,000. 

i Q. How many men were engaged in 
it? A. Five or six. 

Q. Were these men from your reg- 
ular staff? A. Some of them. ‘ 
Q. How many of them? A. Two. 

Q. The rest were hired especially for 
that purpose? A. Yes, sir, | 


circulation of the Public} 
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Summary of A 


| Accounting 


See under Banking-Finance heading 
and under Taxation. 


Aeronautics 


Airport may be established at Van- 
couver. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Federal standards for licensing of 
aircraft are modified to correspond with 
standards of other nations. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Agriculture 
H. W. Goddard, of the Audit Review 


Division of the Bureau of Internal Rev- | 


enue, explains that computation of cor- 

rect inventories in livestock industry 
involves great practical difficulty. 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Interstate Commerce Commission re- 


vises distance schedule of rates on fer- | 
tilizer and fertilizer material, effecting | 


general reduction. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
plies principles of Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion for relief of agricultural depres- 


sion in order adjusting rates for Chau- ; 


tauqua and Erie grape belt. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
General wholesale index ; 
per cent decline in prices in July with 
farm products and foods on higher 
level. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Senator Watson urges effective tariff 
protection for farmers. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Weather and crop report for week 


ending July 18, 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Tariff Commission hears arguments 


for and against higher tariff on peanuts. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JULY 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Case to defend appeal before United 
States Supreme Court. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Commerce-T rade 


Preference of British goods proposed 
in Newfoundland. 


Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit holds that a lease of oil 
lands is under an obligation to protect 

ithe land from drainage of adjoining 
wells and to use reasonable diligence 
| developing property although he is not 
}required to operate it at a loss. 
(Humphreys et al., appellant, v. Joe 
| Will Tatum et al, appellees.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 
| French restriction on imports of 
| American pictures are Opposed at In- 
| ternational Conference on Prohibitions 
}and Restrictions on Imports and Ex- | 


| ports. 

| Page 1, Col. 2 

Conferences during summer planned 
iby Federal Trade Commission with 
paint, rebuilt typewriter and cottonseed 
| crushing industries. Monthly report is | 

| issued. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


” Page 3, Col. 7/ 


J-eaty for renunciation of war. , 
. Page 1, Col. 7 
{ Honduras prohibits use of maps in | 
schols which are alleged to show 
| boundaries differing from those claimed 
by Honduras, 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury and 
officials of Bureau of Customs confer | 
|with representatives of railroads on 
problem of checking smuggling from | 
Canada into United States. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Canada reports discovery of deposits 
of potash salt in New Brunswick. | 

Page 3, Col. 1 
| C. R. Herron appointed as Assistant 
| Trade Commissioner at Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 


| 


Page 4, Col 7 

W. D. Robbins and H. F. A. Schoen- 
feld promoted respectively to posts of | 
Minister to Salvador and Bulgaria. | 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Number of American residents in 
Mexico said to show decrease in re-} 


cent years. 
Page 2, Col. 1 





General wholesale index records .1 
per cent decline in prices in July with | 
farm products and foods on higher | 


records .1! level. | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Barcelona stores take motion pictures 
lof customers entering stores in effort | 
to attract trade. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Agreement reached for regulation of | 
production of mercury in Spanish and | 
Italian fields. 
Page 1, Col. 4} 
C. R. Herron appointed as Assistant | 
Trade Commissioner at Montevideo, | 
Uruguay. | 
Page 4, Col. 7| 
Weekly index of business charts pre- | 


Banking-Finance j pared by the Department of Commerce. | 


Federal Reserve Banks at Boston anc 
St. Louis increase discount rate to 5 
per cent. j 
Page 7, Col. 5 

Review of silver market in India for 
week ended July 14. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Foreign exchange rates at New York. 

Page 7 | 

Daily statement of the United States | 

Treasury. 
Page 7 | 

Forty-second Annual report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion—publication of the Smithsonian | 
Institution. 


Books-Publications 


List of Lights and Fog Signals al Customs 


the West Coasts of Europe and Africa, 
the Mediterranean Sea, Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov, Volume III—publica- 

on issued by the U. 8S. Navy. 
Page 9, Col. 7} 


Missionary Church Association—pub- | cles, rubber balls and Philippine ma- 


|for tapestries, Japanese textiles, glass 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Two appointed as Assistant Trade 
Commisioners. | 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Greece reduces duty on lobster and 


fish 
4, Col. 6 


Page 
Construction 


Plans in Texas and| 
Georgia are approved. | 


Page 4, Col. 6} 
Cotton 


for bridges 


Conferences during surmmer planned | 
by Federal Trade Commission with! 
paint, rebuilt typewriter and cottonseed | 
Monthly report is 


Page 1, Col. 4! 


a 

Government announces appeals from 
decisions of Customs Court on material 
Pyroxylin arti- 


lamps, broken glass, 





lication of the Census Bureau. 
Page 9, Col. 7} 
Studies in Basin-Range Structure— | 


paper published by the U. S. Geological | officials of Bureau of Customs confer 
Survey. | with representatives of railroads on| 
‘ Page 9, Col. 7| Problem of checking smuggling from | of 
Survey of Negro Colleges and Uni- | Canada into United States. 
versities—bulletin published by the Bu. | 
reau of Education. | Post Office Department asks coopera- 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Churches of the New Jerusalem—| Proper postage on articles from foreign | 
publication issued by the Census Bv- | 


reau. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

New 
issued by the Census Bureau. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Publications issued by the Govern- 

ment. 

Page 9 

Books and publications 

the Library of Congress. 


Page 9 | 


Census Data 


Missionary Church Association—pub- 
lication of the Census Bureau. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Shurches of the New Jerusalem— 
publication issued by the Census Bu- 
reau. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
New 
issued by the Census Bureau. 


Page 9, Col. 7| 


Claims 


Supreme Court of District of Colum- 


bia denies petition of mandamus to 
compel Secretary of Interior to make 
larger award for losses 
manganese during World War. 


Page 3, Col. 5| 


Coal 


Complaint filed with Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission charges evasion of 
order to reduce rates via Baltimore & 


Ohio tracks to Washington, D. C.,, on! 


coal from West Virginia mines. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


De,artment of Interior offers for 
lease 138 eres of coal lands in Mesa | 
County, Colorado. 


Q. By the way, does Mr. Wooten, the Page 9, Col. 7) Pan : a 
editor, make speeches from time to time See Railroads. crushing industries. 
| issued. 
| 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 
Interstate Commerce Commission | 
empleys counsel in Lake Cargo Coal| 





Apostolic Church—publication | 


received by | 


Apostolic Church—publication | 


in mining | 


hogany. 
Page 4, Col.7 | 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury and} 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 





tion of Customs Service in collecting 
| countries, 
| Page 2, Col. 3} 


Court Decisions 


See Special Inder and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 
e 
‘Education 
Chief of the Division of Higher Edu- | 
cation, Bureau of Education, Dr. Ar-' 
thur J. Klein, declares that surveys of | 
|colleges and universities should give! 
!more careful attention to social, eco- | 
| nomic and geographical background of | 
the institutions. | 
Page 1, Col. 2} 
Nature guide school established in 

Allegheny Mountains at Hudson, Ohio, 
| by Western Reserve University and 
Cleveland School of Education. 
Page 2, Col. 3! 
Honduras prohibits use of maps in| 
school which are allegwed to show} 
| boundaries differing from those claimed | 
‘by Honduras, | 
Page 3, Col. 1} 

Survey of Negro Colleges and Uni- 
versities—billetin published by the Bu- 
reau of Education. 
Page 9, Col. 7| 

Continuation of full text of report of 
Department of Labor on _ systems for 
retirement of public school teachers, 
Page 9, Col. 1/ 


Electrical Industry 


Bureau of Mines reports that elec- 
tricity has replaced candles and oi) | 
lamps as chief cause of fires in metal | 
mine fires, | 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Foreign Affairs 


Belgium and Poland accept terms of | 





| in Cuba since imposition of new tariff. | 


| week ended July 14. 


| ports. 


Oil 


Report is issued on_ educational 
ualifications of members of Polish 

Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Manufacture of clothing is increased | 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Review of silver market in India for 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Forestry 


Forestry—Article by J. 
ters, Forestry Service. 





Girvin Pe- 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Game and Fish | 


Greece reduces duty on lobsters and 
fish. 
Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Gov't Personnel 


W.. D. Robbins and H. F. A. Schoen- 
eld promoted respectively to posts of 

Minister to Salvador and Bulgaria. 
Page 2, Col. 4| 


Two appointed as Assistant Trade 


| Commiisioners. 


Page 4, Col. 6 


3 ° | 
Gov't Topical Survey | 
Forestry—Article by J. Girvin Pe- | 
ters, Forestry Service. 
Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Insurance 


Representatives of imsurance com-| 
panies confer with Vice Chairman of | 
Shipping Board on provisions in Mer- | 
chant Marine Act relating to insurance. 

Page 3, Col, 2 

Expansion noted in unemployment | 

insurance movement. | 


Labor 


| 

Employment Service of Department | 

of Labor reports increased employment | 

throughout United States in June. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Department of Labor reviews cases 

poisoning of watch-dial painters 
from radioactive paints. 

Page 2, Col. 4 | 

Expansion noted in unemployment | 

insurance movement. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


“ Page 2, Col. 7} 
Mines and Minerals 


Agreement reached for regulation of | 
production of mercury in Spanish and | 


Italian fields. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Review of silver market in India for | 
week ended July 14. | 
Page 7, Col. 5} 
Canada reports discovery of deposits 
of potash salt in New Brunswick. 
Page 3, Col. 1} 
Supreme Court of District of Colum- 
bia denies petition of mandamus to 
compel Secretary of Interior to make | 
larger award for losses in mining} 
manganese during World War. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Bureau of Mines reports that elee- | 
tricity has replaced candles and oil | 
lamps as chief cause of fires in metal 
mine fires, /¢ 


as ' Page 3, Col. 2! 
Motion Pictures 


French restriction on 
American pictures are opposed at In- 
ternational Conference on Prohibitions 
and Restrictions on Imports and Ex- 


imports of | 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Barcelona stores take motion pictures 

of customers entering stores in effort 
to attract trade. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


National Def ense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 


Page 9 





Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit holds that a lease of oil 
lands is under an obligation to protect 
the land from drainage of adjoining 
wells and to use reasonable diligence 


| investigation of public utilities. 


developing property although he is not 
required to operate it at a loss. 
(Humphreys et al., appellant, v. Joe 
Will Tatum et al., appellees.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces hearing to be held on com- 
plaints against petroleum rates to be 
included in investigation of general 
rate structure, and approves sugges- 
tions as to time and place. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Patents 


District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan denies infringement 
and holds that patent on “balloon” tires 
is invalid. (Steel Wheel Corporation, 
plaintiff, v. The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, defendant.) 

Page 8, Col, 1 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department asks coopera- 
tion of Customs Service in collecting 
proper postage on articles from foreign 
countries. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Public Lands 7 


Department of Interior offers for 
lease 138 acres of coal lands in Mesa 
County, Colorado. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 14 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
Wit- 
Harvey J. Gonden. 

Page 7, Col. 2 
Sce Railroads and Shipping. 


Publishers 


Regulation of the selling of newspap- 
ers by children is recommended by the 
Children’s Bureau. 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
employs counsel in Lake Cargo Coal 
Case to defend appeal before United 
States Supreme Court. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces hearing to be held on com- 


ness: 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


| plaints against petroleum rates to be 


included in investigation of general 
rate structure, and approves sugges- 
tions as to time and place. 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury and 
officials of Bureau of Customs confer 
with representatives of railroads on 
problem of checking smuggling from 
Canada into United States. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Half fares are provided by railroads 
for hospitalized patients of the United 
States Veterans Bureau on Furlough 


| who travel at their own expense. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Complaint filed with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission charges evasion cf 
order to reduce rates via Baltimore & 
Ohio tracks to Washington, D. C., on 
coal from West Virginia mines. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
plies principles of Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion for relief of agricultural depres- 
sion in order adjusting rates for Chau- 
tauqua and Erie grape belt. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
vises distance schedule of rates on fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer material, effecting 
general reduction. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Authority to issue $60,000 of loans 
asked of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Cowlitz, Chehalis and Cas- 
cade Railway. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Wew York Central Railway author- 
ized to issue $42,158,300 of stock. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Decision in rate cases made public 
July 18 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 
Page 6 
Toledo Terminal railway asks per 
mission to sell bonds. 


Radio 


Representative Lehlbach charges 


Page 3, Col. 2 


| that the Federal Radio Commission, by 


citing 164 stations with view of rescind- 
ing their licenses, is deviating from in- 
tent of Radio Act of 1928, which, he 
asserts, does not call for “immediate 
reallocation.” 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Commerce discusses 
the location of mineral deposits by the 
measurement of radioactivity. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Department of Labor reviews cases 
of poisoning of watch-dial painters 
from radioactive paints. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


Generally prosperous conditions on 
Federal reclamation projects are re- 
ported by Department of the Interior. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


{ 
Page 7, Col. 1 | 


each 


ll News Contained in Today's Issue 


Rubber 


District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan denies infringement 
and hold$ that patent on “balloon” tires 
is invalid. (Steel Wheel Corporation, 
plaintiff, v. The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, defendant.) 

Page 8, Col, 1 
. o 
oe 
Shipping | 

Representatives of insurance com- 
panies confer with Vice Chairman of 
Shipping Board on provisions in Mer- 
chant Marine Act relating to insurance. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Senator Fletcher opposes policy of 
Shipping Board to sale of Government- 
owned ships, urging concentration on 
operations to upbuild merchant marine. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

List of Lights and Fog Signals of 
the West Coasts of Europe and Africa, 
the Mediterranean Sea, Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov, Volume III—publica- 
tion issued by the U. S. Navy. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Science 


Forty-second Annual report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion—publication of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
Bureau of Standards announces that 

a chimney in connection with the Bu- 
reau’s new power plant will be used 

to test wind velocities. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
Studies in Basin-Range Structure— 

paper published by the U. S. Geological 

Survey. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

{| Department of Commerce discusses 
the location of mineral deposits by the 
measurement of radioactivity. 

| Page 3, Col. 2 


Social Welfare 


Regulation of the selling of newspap- 
ers by children is recommended by the 
Children’s Bureau. 


| 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Taxation 


H. W. Goddard, of the Audit Review 
Division of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, explains that computation of cor- 
rect inventories in livestock industry 

involves great practical difficulty. 

| Page 3, Col. 6 
{| Board of Tax Appeals rules three 
| corporations, two of which were affili- 
ated for short period afterward, and 
| all merged for final part of year, must 
file separate returns. (The Sweets 
Co. of America v. Com’r.) 

j : Page 6, Col. 1 

Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 

| that income of private hospital con- 
ducted for profit does not come under 
exemption provisions of revenue acts. 
(I, T. 2421.) : 
Page 6, Col. 7 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules alien whose stay in 
| America is limited by law to brief 
period is nonresident for tax purposes 
in absence of special circumstances. 
(G. C. M. 4236.) 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Hearings on tax appeals scheduled 
for Boston. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on Page 6. 


Tariff 


Senator Watson urges effective tariff 
protection for farmers. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Tariff Commission hears arguments 

for and against higher tariff on peanuts. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Textiles 


Manufacture of clothing is increased 
in Cuba since imposition of new tariff. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Veterans 


| Half fares are provided by railroads 

| for hospitalized patients of the United 
States Veterans Bureau on Furlough 
who travel at their own expense. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


| Water Power 


Bureau of Standards announces that 
a chimney in connection with the Bu- 
reau’s new power plant will be used 
to test wind velocities. 


| Weather 


Weather ard crop report for market- 
ending July 18, 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Weather Bureau to establish two new 
forecasting stations. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Wholesale Trade 


General wholesale index records .1 
per cent decline in prices in July with 
farm products and foods on higher 
level. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


volume, 


||| are numerous and varied. 


\} | ing 





; ranging it 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 0 


This cumulates the 5 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
coPyY 


Study of Service 
‘Given by College 
Is Recommende 


More Careful Attention 

Geographical and Social 

Fields During Survey® 
Suggested. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

for exampk, the question was chiefly 
| concerning the advisability of establi 
ing a State university; in Tennessee 
educational policy looking toward 

creased interest of its citizens in hig 
| education was sought; in Cleveland, 0 
a method for coordinating and devel 
ing a city’s higher educational facili 
to meet its future growth and needs 

| desired. But whatever the main purpg 


||| of the survey, the same sets of facts 4 


conditions are studied and much the sa 
means of dealing with specific proble 
| are recommended. 

Several important factors smust 
evitably be considered—the field or fie 
of the institutions, financial support, a 


1} methods of organization and administ: 


The ramifications of these factd 
In the stu 
of the institutions it has been necessa 
| to take into account their geographic 
social, and economic setting; their 


tion. 





|| tions to each other and to other parts 


| the educational system; their contr 
| their internal organization; their sta 
ards of scholarship; the training, exy 
rience, loads, and salaries of their tea 
staffs; their buildings, librari 
equipment; their present financial £9 


tion, and their future needs. 


If attention is centered upon detai 
| the surveys reveal a considerable deg 
ot standardized inquiry and provide 
| important body of information upon 


| wide range of the subjects with which a! 


ministrative officers are concerned, su 
as degrees held by the various ran 
of the staff, teaching schedules and loa 
;enrollments in different curricula, sit 
, of classes, fees, salaries, and instit' 
tional support. These are matters 


| survey routine and may or may not 


related to the larger problems with whi 
| outside surveys are best fitted to ded 
| Many of these subjects should be and a: 
| becoming increasingly matter of cu 
rent institutional record and interpr 
tation. One survey, that of the Un 
versity of Porto Rico recognizes clear} 


1| the relationship of these details to funds 


mental conditions and 
| states: 

“The university’s past is now ginin| 
| portant, except as a warning.’ Ii 
; present is clearly a stage of transitior 
Only its future is of real interest an 
significance to the people of Porto Ric 


problems, 


|} To analyze it spresent condition, wit 


; the fullness of detail that_is common 

| studies of this character, would serve 

useful purpose. For example, calcul 
tions of costs of instruction would meg 
| little because they would necessarily % 
based on factors that will be radical 
;} changed within a year. Nevertheles 





{the commission is persuaded that som 


j; analysis by an outside agency of t 


||| fundamental operations of the universit 


| Some estimate of its equipment and-pel 

| sonnel, and some definition of its majo 
problems should be helpful to its office 
in planning for the future. Such a stud 

| should also show the people of Port 


||| Rico the disparity between the universit 


| they now have and a university. that wi 


| | perform those services for the islan 


outlined in an earlier paragraph.” 
The importance of institutional co 
| lection and interpretation of facts it 


||| problems is emphasized by the survey 


| of Utah and Tennessee. 
Would Insure Self-Survey. 

The survey commission recommend 
‘that the University of Utah and th 
| Agricultural College, upon the nomina 
| tion of the presidents of the two insti 
tutions, employ a competent resea 
|.and financial secretary, “to have charg 
of the business offices of the two insti 
tutions and to act as a continuing agenc 
| for the gathering of information and ar 
in form intelligible to la 
| members of the board and to the peopl 
| of the State.” A continuous self-surve 
| of both, institutions and of their rela 
tions would thus be insured. The ‘Sur 
vey of higher education in Tennesse¢ 


\,| Proposes that a continuous study be mad 


' of the higher educational situation in th 
State and suggests that this might be 
undertaken by the Tennessee Colleg¢ 
| Association. These studies might wel 
be published in the form of a yearboo 
and form the basis for discussion at thd 
annual meetings of the association. 

The surveys of higher education de 
vote a surprisingly smill amount o: 
space to discussion of the geographical 
social, and economic background of the 
colleges and universities studied. Infor 
| mation of this kind is frequently give 
without comment, but careful presenta 
tion of these conditions frequently de 
termines analysis of the scope and nacvurg 
of institutional offerings, or support and 
of fields of service. Special attentio 
to such relationship is worthy of com 
ment, therefore. 

The survey of the University of Port 
| Rico lays strees upon the possibilities off 
development inherent in the university’s 
geographical location close to the i 
tal city, in a center of industrial yl 
cultural influences, and particularly Ws 
position midway between the two Amer 
icas and its consequent opportunity to 
promote cultural contacts between the 
two continents. 

Vocational Courses Urged. 





Q. Were they employes of utility com- Mr. Insull’s companies other than those? The unprinted report of a study o 


sibility that the utilities companies paid | j 
A. No, six. College, Berea, Ky., stresses par- 


any more than half of that sum? A. 
| They may have paid in more than half. 
How much more than half may 

they have paid in? A. I could not say. 
Q. May they have paid three-fourths ? 


panies? A. No, sir jremember the names of the others. (™3 did. , @. And they were sent out to the, 
Q. in celia the heed a | Q. Who paid for the other half? A! Q. To whom did you make it? A, I; companies? A. Yes. 

Q. Win vwear macing with « ? A. I did. |The other half was raised by subscrip-| think I first made the suggestion to Mr.| Q- To individuals? A. Yes. 
on the A al gt 7 vi ony weety men | tion. ; _ {John FY. Gilchrist. |  @. To whomelse? A. They were sent | 
a sub) elr selection? A. No,! Q, ave you hha let of ihe subscrib- ¢ of Chines! A. Yes, sir. jout on request to certain libraries, 1) 
Armee ana ' {ers available? A. ave not. i" e is Chairman of the Illinois) think. I do not know of any one else. | ) 

9. ee ven wit jn us who they Q. Can you tell us who some of them|Committee on Public Utility Informa-| Q- Have you got a list ‘showing the} A- Possibly. , id-three-fourths ? 

A. I will tlle you as oe aa ¥ : | were? tion? A. No, not to my knowledge, he| distribution made of that work? | Q. May they have paid-three-fourths - 
rls ES eens aie C =. _ can re-; A. There were a large number of sub-| is not. He may be; I do not know. | A- The monthly pamphlets were sent A. I do not think so. third 
sot him f ae shal os ardiner. We|scribers. I could, if put to it, probably} Q. Is ne an official of one of Mr. In-| only, except on special request, to the | Q. Somewhere between two-thirds 
a e staff of Haginaw &|remember nearly all of them, if you,sull’s companies? A. Yes, sir—vice} companies who subscribed to a part of! and three-fourths? | A, Yes, 
en-| want to put me to it. | president, I believe. the expenses of the investigation. 


Lvickson, well known public utility Q. Did the Illinois Committee on Pub- 
sineers. He was a very highly trained] Q.1I do not think it is necessary to put} Q. You stated that a record of the: @- Who paid for the printing? A,| lic Information make any contribution to) Ovtober, 1926, issue to go in the record, | Moutain people. 
1 of them in. Will you try to answer|result of the survey was issued. It was| My utilities publication company. That | 


man. Another was Mr. Glenn Marston| al its? A. No, sir - bi * The introductory chapter of he’f’ - 

s? . . : 5 5 t ? Pe Pp ce 

who, before the time we engaged him this in a general way: Were most of them! printed in 12 volumes, I believe you| was a part of the expense of the in-| _@- How much did Mr. Insull’s com- zr WHacksonville, ‘Mo, plant?” an ax. | YeY of Education in Utah clearly relates 
en engaged | officials of private utility companies? said? A. Twenty-four monthly pam- vestigation. j 


in wis werk ond since, has be pany contribute? A. ae. oe ~ the physical charac + of the 
In public utility investigation work and; A, None of them were officials of priv-| phlets : : Did any of the other contributions tate, its resources, and the occupations 

icity work - : . | aoe s of priv-| phlets. The same matter was all pub- Q. «Are you quite sure that your cor- me : . < * ’ i 
aprog bern = aoeiine engineer | ate utility companies, All subscriptions| lished im abbreviated form in the Pub. poration paid from its own funds ap- came tile shy ctmer 0) Sh seaetneee |S Pnaple to the peokioue ef oe 
oh pvestiga — ad the Services | were secured directly from public utiliy} lie Service Magazine, | proximately one-half of that $105,000? 


A. We had a subscription of $1,200 from The chapter on hier education at- 
Q. Of where? | Corporations, Q. And how many copies were made} A. Yes. 


the Commonwealth Benes eae, a perbans cr less suctess- 
, sini? eae tee ‘ ; A Br } one of $1,200 from the Public Service ully. to utilize information concerning 
A. Of Chicago, who had formerly been | Q. s - them? A, ee, ‘ in ae of the 24 volumes, in round numbers?} Q. $105,000? A. Yes. | Company of Northern Illinois, and one; social and economic conditions = a basis 
Rian talle® velit. fvat - acet ¥ deen) Q. How did that movement begin? Who| A. Of each monthly volume? | Q- I would like for you to be quite} of $1,200 a year from the Middle West) for judgment and recommendation ‘con- 
Af the Byllesby pl st ar apinect | inaugurated it? What was the first sug-| Q. Yes. A. Not very many, not more) sure about that, A. I think we paid— | Tee) . | ‘ ; ; 

3 s ganize . do not} gestion made about it and who made it? than a thousand, I think. | (Interrupting) Is there any pos: , Q. Were there any contributions by 


Q. What subscription did you get from| ticularly means for adapting the “work 
the Byllesby group? One subscrip-| of the 
tion of $100 a month, or $1,200 a year.| mountain people who compose its! 

Q. Now, you have in front of you the| student body. It recommends that the 
October, 1926, issue marked Document | college gradually give up training in the 
25138? A. Yes. somnentany mle soe a much as possible 

. There is nothing I car sk | the secondary field, and concentrate upon 
oa aeae it, If you oeak Oe oe training which is best suited to prepare 
thing about it, all right. A. I would like | Students to assume leadership in solving 
this marked article on page 119 of the| the social and economic ~roblems of the 


institution to the needs of -the 


“Jacksonville, Mo., plant,” an ar- 
ticle which shows that we published the 
facts pertaining to what is shown to be 
a successfully operated municipal plant 
at Jacksonville. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 14 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 20. 





Utilities Corporation. cerning the public and private col 
and universities of the State. | _ 4 


ao ee 





